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“The whole world is waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for 
something to turn up, but somebody has got to turn 
something up! The world is suffering, as it has never 
suffered in history, from lack of competent, constructive, 
courageous leadership It is an interesting thing, 
and not very complimentary, to observe with what 
universal incompetence we are looking out on this 
situation.” - - Nicholas Murray Butler 
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HEN orders are scarce and income is 
scanty, a factory may stop its’ wheels 
and close its doors; but with or without work, 
regardless of income, a family must go on. In 
hard times and good there are always mouths 
to feed, bodies to clothe. ) 
When income is cut off, kind-hearted : 
tradespeople, relatives, or friends pro- 
vide means for obtaining essentials. Bills 
are accumulated until friends also feel 
the pinch of circumstances. Finally the 
breadwinner obtains a job and his creditors 
who have trusted him expect to be rewarded 
by immediate payment. They have bills of 
their own to pay. 

The average American family asks nothing 
but a chance to work its way out of such diffi- 
culties. 

Household, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, gives families that chance 
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conducted in businesslike 
confidence that was appreciated by more than 
330,000 families last year. 


Conscious of its great responsibility in help- 
ing to maintain families as ‘going concerns,” 
Household makes its charges as low as pos- 
sible for the retailing of money in small sums. 
It has voluntarily reduced its rate on loans 
above $100 and up to $300—nearly a third 
less than the maximum charge allowed by the 


through 147 offices in 89 principal cities. It 
lends them from $50 to $300 when they get 
back to work, tides them over times of stress, 
and gives them up to twenty months to repay 
the loan while they are getting back ontheir feet. 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 





Small Loan Laws of this state. 
teanaceuen j HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
family income, leading to the happiness of 
|| financial security, is offered without charge 
§ to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


It is a self-respecting and self-dependent 
plan that Household offers. Husband and wife 
may borrow on the securities which are in 
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need no signatures other 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


than their own. The 
Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, 


entire transaction is 
-- (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities).. 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 
Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and listen to the Household Hour, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


Maintaining American 
families as going concerns 











Illinois 








® One of the nation’s major economic problems and a solution are pointed out in 
this advertisement. It is part of a campaign in leading newspapers to help keep 
families and factories going. Those interested in further facts about the eco- 
nomic importance of small loans to families are invited to write for information 


to Dept. W 8, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 
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This publication carries authoritative notices and 
articles in regard to the activities of the National 
Retail Credit Association; in all other respects the 
Association cannot be responsible for the contents 
thereof or for the opinions of writers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A request for change of 
address must reach us at least one month before date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent without charge to replace those unde- 
livered through failure to send this advance notice. With 
your new address it is absolutely essential that you also 
send us your old one. Entered as second-class matter at 
the post office at St. Louis, Mo., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Published monthly at 1218 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Subscription, $2.00. 
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Report 
Is Ready 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

DEPARTMENT STORE AND 

WOMEN’S WEAR GROUP CON. 
FERENCE FOR 1931 


A Verbatim Report of the Discussion of 
Credit Methods and Procedure at the 
1931 Convention of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 


Subjects Covered: 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE CONTROL 
AGING ACCOUNTS 

CREDIT POLICIES 

CHARGE ACCOUNT PROMOTION 
COLLECTION POLICIES 
CUSTOMER IDENTIFICATION 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 
INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 

OPERATING PROBLEMS 

“PAY PROMPTLY” CAMPAIGNS 


Edited by Robert Stern of Dallas, Tex., 
Chairman of the Group Meeting. Every 
credit executive and his assistant should 
read this book. The price is two dollars 
per copy. The edition is limited. 


For prompt attention mail your order to 


Robert Stern 


Chairman Department Store Group Conference 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. -:- ST. LOUIS, MO. 











DITORIAL COMMENT 


D. J. WOODLOCK 


Another Epidemic of Easy Terms? 


In 1925, when new ideas for promoting install- 
ment sales were sweeping the country, the N. R. 
C. A. made an intensive study of the subject and, 
at its Convention in Los Angeles in 1926, issued 
this statement: 


We believe the sale of merchandise on the in- 
stallment plan is economically sound if the fol- 
lowing rules are adhered to by the retailer: 

First—Make the same careful investigation as 
to the customer’s ability and willingness to pay 
as is done with open accounts. 

Second.—The customer must not be oversold. 

Third.—Require a down payment of sufficient 
size to give the customer an equity in the mer- 


chandise. 


Fourth.—Extended payments must be of such 
size as to pay in full within a reasonable time 
and in no case to run beyond the life or deprecia- 
tion point of the merchandise. 

Fifth—aA carrying charge must be added to 
cover the interest on the deferred payments. 


These rules were very generally observed by our 
members, and we felt they contributed materially to 
the stabilization of installment selling. But with 
the coming of depression and a falling off of sales, 
merchants are again competing on terms and there 
is an epidemic of advertising of decreased down 
payments and extended time, which we regard as 
unethical and unsound and which will eventually 
break down the credit policies we have spent years 


to build. 


Well Done, Credit Managers! 


The Department of Commerce has just released 
figures covering the credit survey of the first six 
months of this year. 


It shows that open account collections for all 
stores during that period averaged 39.6 per cent, 
as compared with 41.7 per cent in 1930. Install- 
ment accounts 15.1 per cent, as compared with 15.4 
per cent in 1930. 


We regard this as an extraordinary accomplish- 
ment. When, in the face of all the adverse credit 
conditions, unemployment, etc., the members of the 


N. R. C. A. can make a record showing no more 
loss than these official figures show, we are entitled 
to a “pat on the back.” 

However, don’t get too confident. The second 
six months of the year will not show up as good 
as the first six. Nevertheless, the credit manager 
who grasps every opportunity for increased sales 
yet adheres to sound credit practice, with no com- 
petition on terms, will weather the storm and, with- 
out any extraordinary loss, bring his department 
into harmony with a new economic level which we 
must eventually reach. 


Wage Cuts And Credits 


The announcement of wage reductions by great 
corporations is not a surprise. It was inevitable, 
in face of continued depression. No doubt this is 
the beginning of a general reduction in wages all 
down the line and of course this means that the 
credit manager must be more alert than ever. 
While it is probable the great majority of those 
who have their salaries reduced will adjust their 


expenditures accordingly, many will continue to 


live up to their former income without realizing 
they cannot meet their obligations. 

This is the type the credit man must carefully 
watch. Now is the time to check on all your cus- 
tomers, even those who have been considered good. 
Get an up-to-date report from your Credit Bureau 
—the spending of a few cents for such a report 
may save losses of many dollars. No doubt every- 
thing will come out all right but just now—let’s 
“Watch Our Step”! 
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The “Prompt Pay” Calendar for 1932 


Actual size: 10 inches wide—20 inches high 
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Each calendar sheet carries a “prompt-pay” message. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 


Executive Offices: . . 1218 Olive Street 
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A Thing of Beauty... 
A Constant Reminder 


This beautiful calendar, hang- 
ing on the wall of your office 
or store, will be a constant re- 
minder of “prompt payment” 
to every person who enters. 


Distributed among your cus- 
tomers, it will create a better 
understanding of credit and 
improve your collections. 


>» > >» 


Illustration in four colors, just 
like the illustration on the 
front cover of this issue except 
that the small emblem at the 
bottom is in blue. 
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The copy at the left does not 
appear in the calendars we 
furnish you. 


In this space may be printed 
your own imprint or the im- 
print of your local bureau. 


~~ FF @ 


Samples and prices have been 
sent to every credit bureau of 
the Service Division. 


Many bureaus have already 
ordered in large quantities, 
for distribution among their 
members. 


> FF PP 
See your bureau manager for sam- 
ples and prices. He will gladly 
place your order in combination 
with his own. 
Or, if your bureau is not placing 


a calendar order, write direct for 
samples and prices. 


ASSOCIATION 


- - St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Good Old Days”’ 


By CHAS. M. REED 


Second Vice President 
National Retail Credit Association 


VERY appropriate topic upon which to talk 
right now is, “The Good Old Days.” Now 
don’t get me wrong—I am not referring to 

Pre-Volstead or the halcyon days of Grandfather’s 
youth, but rather to a business period through which 
we have passed during the past decade. It was a 
period of profitless prosperity, during which time 
profits did not keep apace with ever-mounting vol- 
ume and overhead and when credit managers either 
permitted, or were forced to permit, pyramiding of 
credit by those unworthy or—by reason of care- 
lessness, indifference, incompetence, or desire to out- 
do a competitor—they granted credit without tak- 
ing into consideration the day of reckoning. 

They did not carefully investigate their risks; 
they were lax in turning down undesirables and 
careless in following collections. Nor were they 
altogether to blame. Pressure was brought to bear 
by sales heads and executives alike. The cry was, 
“More Business—Greater Volume.” 


Business, of its own momentum, carried on like 
a huge snowslide. It swept before it all obstacles. 
It rolled on, gigantic in proportion. It rolled on, 
oblivious of the warnings that were being sounded 
on every hand, warnings drowned by the enthusi- 
astic commands ever issuing from the executives, 
“Carry On—Get the Business—We Want Vol- 
ume,” until, when the rumbling passed into the dis- 
tance and calm settled upon business, then, and then 
only, did we give heed to the warnings to which 
we had previously turned a deaf ear. 


Business had mired itself in by the very tools it 


had previously used in promoting what it thought 
was prosperity. 


What happened after this awakening is a mat- 
ter of history. All too well have we learned our 
lesson, and now the mad scramble to get back to 
a normal basis. The return trip, however, is going 


to be difficult. 


Why? Because, during the past few years, execu- 
tives have discovered that conditions and methods 
which led up to and caused our present trouble 
must be changed and corrected. They realize that 


a new type of business management is going to be 
necessary. The old plan of operation must be 
abandoned—and has been abandoned by many large 
firms. 


This so-called greatest depression of all times is 
claimed, in the main, to have resulted from incom- 
petence on the part of the credit men and women 
of all lines—wholesale, retail, banking, etc. This 
is a most serious indictment, and an unjust one, 
yet, on the other hand, to accuse our credit grant- 
ing fraternity of having caused such a catastrophe 
as Our recent panic is to compliment them. 

It simply indicates that they are now thought to 
have occupied a high and important place in the 
scheme of business; that they are really more than 
mere bookkeepers or “yes” men, and that the credit 
manager should be recognized the same as any other 
executive—that is, the sort of credit granting ex- 
ecutive who is qualified to fill the job, not the “hit- 
or-miss” fellow, who does not know what his job 
is all about, and who cares less. 


A prominent author and teacher, my friend, Mr. 
Wm. E. Koch, of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, author of Methods of Retail Management, 
in analyzing business conditions, says, ‘““There are 
two sets of influences at work in the field of re- 
tailing; that is, EXTERNAL and INTERNAL.” 

By “External,” we mean influences over which 
an individual business may have no control, such 
as rising or declining commodity prices, while the 
“Internal” influence is controlled by sheer ability 
and sound business practice on the part of execu- 
tives, including the credit man. 

Now, what happens when these influences are 
at work? They work day and night, regardless of 
conditions. When prices are high and gradually 
going higher; when the consumer is employed, earn- 
ing and spending, and business is good, all of us 
benefit. We “ride,” unaided, upon the “wave” of 
prosperity. 

Some of us believe we are real merchants and 
are the cause of prosperity within our own estab- 
lishment, but “External” influences are really the 
motive power back of us. We pay very little at- 
tention to “Internal” influence, credit control, etc. 
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So, when declining prices come along, and busi- 
ness in general seems to be sitting upon a “greased 
skid” and starts downward, we become panic- 
stricken and turn our heads directly toward the 
“commercial graveyard,” and most of us reach our 
destination on scheduled time, while others, who 
have heeded the warnings of “External” influences, 
have been able, during periods of depression, to 
“weather the storm” and adjust their affairs ac- 
cordingly. 


In other words, when “External” influences are 
the same for each of numerous compet?tors, the dif- 
ference in their accomplishments must be in pro- 
portion to applied ability, and ability, in its broad- 
est sense, tells the whole story of “Internal” 
influence. 


In other words, Mr. Koch says, “When external 
influences become more exacting, a greater demand 
is made on internal influences to accomplish an 
equal measure of success.” 


In other words, less ability was required in the 
“Good Old Days” to successfully operate a lucra- 
tive business than is required today, which brings 
to us the suggestion of a remedy, and that remedy 
is simply that credit management must be rescued 


from the lowly position into which it seems to have 
settled. 


It must take its place at the top of the scale 
where it really will be an influence for good and 
not the target at which every sales manager and 
lesser lights seem to be constantly shooting and 


blaming for every ill to which business seems to be - 


heir. Credit granting men and women must 
awaken to their own importance and position in 
business. 


Mr. R. P. Connally, General Manager of The 
Emporium, San Francisco, in the August, 1931, 
Credit World, says that “Credit Management has 
been merged into business management, and is a 
part of the operating organization.” He refers not 
to credit management in the narrow sense, but 
credit administration in its broadest sense; that is, 
the credit problems of business management as a 
whole. 


Thus, he suggests that the credit man must be 
capable to sit in as a partner with general man- 
agement. Credit can be merchandised just as well 
as real goods can be merchandised, and by this he 
means that the credit office can be one of the best 
sales promotion offices in the store. 

It can be neutral, as most of them are, or it can 
be a drag on sales promotion, as some of them are, 
or it can be very valuable, from a sales promotion 
angle, as few of them are. 

In other words, this is a fair warning being 
sounded by big business that from now on credit 
management is taking on a different technique. It 
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is calling for higher qualifications on the part of 
men and women, whose sincerity is not doubted, and 
whose aspirations are to climb higher in their pro- 
fession and thus qualify to sit in with the general 
managament as partners—in fact, as executives, if 
you please, whose guiding hands and influence for 
good may become a necessity in business, and recog- 
nized as such. 


The price you must pay, credit men and women, 
is a dear one, for you will have to improve your- 
selves in many ways, including service, intelligent 
application, diligent and sincere effort. 


Most of us are where we are today by reason of 
having worked hard and studied out of hours to 
gain knowledge of the very science we try to prac- 
tice. Many of us have faltered. We have become 
satisfied in a mediocre position, refusing to pay the 
price demanded for greater attainment and, in so 
doing, are reaping in proportion to this status. We 
are traveling third class, when, in reality, we 
should be traveling first class, and paid accordingly. 


The National Retail Credit Association, realiz- 
ing this situation, has paved the way for all of us 
to become more proficient in our work. 


As the credit grantor’s friend, the National says, 
“Wake up; snap out of your lethargy; sweep the 
‘cobwebs’ from your brain; come out of your ‘shell’ 
of self-approval, and strive to reach the goal of 
greater attainment in your line of endeavor.” 


It offers an Educational Course which, if prop- 
erly followed and carefully studied, will open the 
way to greater opportunities and better pay. You 
can make it if only you are willing to pay the 
price—a few hours weekly of concentrated study of 
the very profession you are now following will turn 
the trick. 





Educational classes are about to start in every 
section of the country. Competent men are every- 
where willing and ready to assist; study material 
is yours at cost; the “stage is set,” and it is you 
who will choose the path which will lead you to 
a higher and more remunerative position, or the one 
which will lead to a self-satisfied position of or- 
dinary drudgery and low pay. 

All of us were created alike; that is, with brains 
which are capable of being developed into a think- 
ing, performing, accomplished machine. Handicaps 
are ours, to be sure, but think of the thousands of 
unfortunates who have, by sheer determination, got- 
ten ahead. 

Some of you have heard of Michael Faraday, a 
great English chemist, electrician and philosopher, 
the son of a poor blacksmith. At an early age, 
he was apprenticed to a bookbinder and for ten 
years worked at this trade. During the time, he 
studied in his spare moments to such purpose that 
he took the position of assistant under Sir Humph- 





rey Davy, in the Royal Institution of Great Brit- 
ain. Later, he made some remarkable discoveries 
in electricity, and became one of the greatest men 
of his age. 

Some years ago, a poor Mexican miner opened 
a shaft in the side of an obscure hill near the lit- 
tle town of Parral, in Chihuahua Province. He 
was laughed at; he was called a fool. He studied 
geology on the side, however, and finally was ac- 
claimed one of the great men in Mexico. He gave 
away millions of dollars, and is still worth mil- 
lions. He had faith and perseverance, and was 
never satisfied with ordinary things. I am told 
that he is still alive, and doing much good through- 
out our Sister-Republic. 

We have heard of Demosthenes. of course, the 
greatest orator of antiquity, the son of a sword- 
maker. At the age of seven, he was left an or- 
phan. His guardians stole or squandered the money 
left him by his father. He was sickly, undersized, 
ill-shaped, and also stammered in his speech. He 
had listened to great orators of his day, and wanted 
to become one of them. He became interested in 
oratory, as well as physical training, until he be- 
came one of the greatest orators in all Greece. 

These characters, indeed, traveled a road beset 
with difficulties many fold more obstructive and 
discouraging than any of us ever dreamed of. I 
might cite numerous other examples of handicaps 
and victories. 

We all know, on the other hand, about the boy 
who cribs at school or slides through his lessons— 
but who is it that suffers in the long run? The 
boy, of course. He deceives no one but himself. 

Some of us are like the schoolboy; some of us 
may be like the characters of history. Be that as it 
may, each of us is the “architect” of his own des- 
tiny. Think it over. 
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Credit Conditions Reported Satisfactory 
During First Half of 1931 


Current obligations in the form of open credit 


and installment accounts continued to be paid in 
orderly manner during the January—June period of 
the current year while new obligations were as- 
sumed in the same proportion to cash sales as for- 
merly, according to the third semiannual retail 
credit survey made public today by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The facts set forth in this report, based on re- 
turns received from 483 retail establishments in 
25 cities, representing seven lines of retail business, 
show that current obligations in the form of open 
credit and installment accounts continued to be paid 
in an orderly manner and new ones assumed in the 
same proportion to cash sales as formerly. 


The semiannual retail credit surveys are con- 
ducted every January and July by the Department 
of Commerce at the request and with the coopera- 
tion of the National Retail Credit Association and 
its afhiliated credit bureaus in representative cities 
throughout the country. The results of these sur- 
veys act as a chart or guide to the merchant and 
his credit manager, enabling them to compare their 
own figures with those of others operating under 
similar conditions. They are also of value to all 
those who are interested in retail credit conditions 
as a whole and trends in changing conditions. 


The current study contains reports from 483 
retail establishments, including 104 department 
stores, 75 furniture stores, 51 jewelry stores, 92 
men’s clothing stores, 51 shoe stores, 81 women’s 
specialty stores, and 29 electrical appliance stores, 
located in 25 cities, with total net sales of over 
half a billion dollars for the first six months of 
1931, and shows that net sales decreased 8.7 per 
cent in comparison with those for the corresponding 


period in 1930. 


The report reveals that the changes in the pro- 
portions of total sales on cash, open credit (regu- 
lar charge accounts) and installment (deferred pay- 
ment) basis, during the period studied, were very 
small. Cash sales increased from 43.4 per cent of 
total sales to 45.0 per cent; open credit sales de- 
creased from 45.9 per cent to 44.9 per cent; and 
installment sales decreased from 10.7 per cent to 
10.0 per cent. 

Returns and allowances (including repossessions 
on installment sales) for the 348 stores reporting 
were 10.4 per cent of gross sales for the first six 
months of 1930 and 10.2 per cent for the same 
period in 1931. Returns and allowances decreased 
slightly on all types of sales—cash, open credit, and 
installment. 

The open-account collection percentage for all 
stores for January— June, 1930, was 41.7 per cent 
and for 1931, 39.6 per cent. Installment account 
collection percentage for all stores January—June, 
1930, was 15.4 per cent and for 1931, 15.1 per 
cent. 


The average bad debt loss on open credit ac- 
counts of all stores reporting was 0.6 for the first 
six months of 1930 and 0.8 per cent for the cor- 
responding period in 1931. For installment ac- 
counts for all stores—1.5 per cent in 1930 and 1.9 
per cent in 1931. 


Copies of the “Retail Credit Survey,” issued as 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 53, may be obtained 
for 10 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or any of the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce located in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the country. 
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“Fighting 


the Spoilsman” 


By J. J. HART 


Federal Court Investigator, Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Assn., Cleveland, O. 


ruptcy procedure as it now exists. It doesn’t 
seem likely that this condition will be rem- 
edied in the very near future, but a better under- 
standing of the law itself and its needs, coupled 
with a more businesslike administration of its pro- 


Tice, is much dissatisfaction with the bank- 


visions is imperative at the present time. 


Some people claim that those who fail financially 
are aimless wasters. This is a most uncharitable 
opinion. No one would deliberately drift toward 
bankruptcy through choice—unless for personal 
gain. In theory, the bankruptcy act provides for the 
distribution of the bankrupt’s property or spoils 
among his creditors. 


There is, however, a great number of “six-year 
plan racketeers’” who make it a practice to go 


through bankruptcy proceedings regularly every six | 


years, after concealing or transferring their assets 
and “loading up” on the retail stores. They are the 
spoilsmen. It is the duty of the credit man to fight 
the discharge of such individuals with every weapon 
in his power. 

There is nothing more discouraging to the aver- 
age layman seeking enlightenment on the subject, 
however, than a reading of the bankruptcy act it- 
self. For a creditor to ascertain his rights and gain 
a general knowledge of the procedure through 
which the administration of a bankrupt’s estate 
passes, there is listed below, the process and the op- 
portunities by which a creditor may defend himself. 

1. Petition is filed, together with a schedule of 
the assets and liabilities, in the federal district 
court. If voluntary, the case is immediately adju- 
dicated. An involuntary petition is generally ad- 
judicated within twenty days. The case is then 
referred to the referee for administration. 

2. The referee notifies the creditors of the ad- 
judication. This takes place within ten days after 
the petitioner has been adjudged a bankrupt. The 
creditor should immediately file his claim before 
the referee in bankruptcy in the district in which 
proceedings are pending, as the selection of a referee 
is made only by creditors with allowed claims. 
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A proof of debt consists of merely a sworn state- 
ment specifying the nature and quantum of the 
goods, due date, balance owing, payments made and 
if secured. Proofs of claim are denied to all cred- 
itors after one year from adjudication, but a debt 
incurred by the bankrupt between the time of filing 
and adjudication is not affected by the petition and 
payment can still be legally enforced. 

3. Meeting of the creditors is called by the ref- 
eree. Now comes the question of priority of debts. 
These are taxes, filing fees, cost of administration, 
one reasonable attorney’s fee and wages to em- 
ployees. Also, judgments and claims which have 
been secured four months prior to the filing of the 
petition. A judgment creditor has no preference 
over other unsecured creditors unless, as set forth 
above, an execution has been levied on specific 
property at least four months prior to the filing. 
All unsecured creditors are on an equal footing. 


4. Creditors elect a trustee to handle the estate 
under the supervision of the referee. 

5. Examination of the bankrupt by the creditors. 
If the bankrupt has “loaded up” on the retail 
stores and the creditor suspects him of intent to 
defraud, herein lies his opportunity for inducing a 
reasonable doubt in the court’s mind—which is all 
the law requires for preventing the discharge of the 
petition. A creditor with an intelligent grasp of 
the channels through which he may attack, has a 
favorable chance of killing the discharge of such a 
case. 

The creditor should organize the other creditors 
in questioning the bankrupt. They should test the 
validity of the claims listed on the schedule. These 
claims must set forth the nature and quantum of 
the goods, payments made, balance owing, due date 
and all particulars relating to the debt. 

They should investigate to discover if any pay- 
ments had been made within four months prior to 
filing. ‘These payments can be recovered and dis- 
tributed among the creditors as assets. The cred- 
itors should combine their knowledge of the case 
in seeking to discover unlisted claims. If any such 





claims are found, they should immediately list a 
charge of preferring creditors with the referee. 

False general statements made to mercantile 
agencies, concealed assets or illegal transfer of prop- 
erty, failure to keep books or records and the camou- 
flaging of the bankrupt’s true financial condition or 
any other chicanery practiced within four months 
prior to the filing of the petition are all reasons for 
inducing a reasonable doubt in the court’s mind as 
to whether or not a discharge is justified. 


The creditors may also examine any or all per- 
sons connected with the bankruptcy petition: the 
bankrupt’s wife, business partners, etc. They are 
also free to search the books, records and all papers 
of the bankrupt pertaining to his business. 

The bankrupt may apply only once for his dis- 
charge. If the creditors can produce sufficient evi- 
dence to induce a reasonable doubt in the court’s 
mind, a discharge will be prevented. 


6. Trustee winds up the estate and the assets are 
pro-rated among the creditors. 

7. Trustee submits a final report to the referee 
for approval. 

8. If approved, the report is submitted to the 
court, by whom the discharge is granted. 

There is a practice prevalent among a great many 
credit men of not bothering with ten or fifteen 
dollar accounts when they are listed on a bank- 
ruptcy schedule. This practice has resulted in losses 
amounting to millions of dollars every year. They 
give as their reason that the fees of the bankrupt’s 
attorney absorb nearly all of the assets, if any. 
Upon request, the attorney must present an itemized 
bill for his services and there are but six elements 
in determining counsel fees: 


a.. Time properly spent in controversy. 

. Intricacy of questions involved. 

. Amount involved. 

. Strenuousness of opposition. 

. Results achieved. 

f. Dignity and standing of the attorney himself. 


If for any reason the attorney’s fees appear ex- 
orbitant, the creditors may file their objections with 
the referee. If the fees are still allowed by the 
referee, the creditors may appeal to the court. This 
appeal will naturally carry more weight if the cred- 
itors organize and protest in a body. 

If this program was followed, it would be a 
great deal more difficult for the bankruptcy wolf 
to “load up” on the retail stores and fleece his 
creditors. Can you imagine what would happen if 
this policy went into force throughout the nation? 
It would stimulate tremendous interest and the 
publicity accruing from such methods would cer- 
tainly lead to the revision of the existing bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

It has been suggested that if retail accounts were 
the obvious cause of the bankrupt’s filing of his 


petition, the merchants should co-operate with their 
local bureau in refusing to grant that individual 
credit until he had paid in full his schedule of such 
debts. This boycott, however, would demand the 
closest co-operation. 


A credit quarantine, though, would go far 
toward awakening Congress to the predicament 
of the retail creditor and the “six-year plan bank- 
ruptcy racketeers” would think twice before buck- 
ing such stiff opposition. 

The last amendment to the bankruptcy laws 
was passed in 1910. This country has undergone 
great changes since that date and the present situa- 
tion demands a revision of these laws to meet cur- 
rent conditions. There are a number of abuses 
possible which are perpetrated in the administra- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate under the present pro- 
cedure. These loopholes should be eradicated. 

If credit men would rise on their constitutional 
grounds and take an active interest in the enact- 
ment of further amendments and help to bring 
about the proper changes necessary, administration 
expenses would be curtailed, the amount of the 
creditor’s dividends would be increased and fraud- 
ulent practices would be reduced to a minimum. 





Use Your 


National Emblem 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT) Al] members of the National 


Retail Credit Association 
are entitled to use our na- 
tional emblem on their let- 
terheads and collection 


50 cents forms. 


Thousands of them have found it to be 
a real collection help. 


That is why we encourage its use and 
are prepared to furnish electros of our 
emblem for printing on 
your credit stationery. 





We furnish these to 
members only, at cost, 


plus mailing and han- 
dling charges. 





When ordering specify 
size desired. 


1 Inch 
75 Cents 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET : : ST.LOUIS 
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A Digest of Credit News 


Annual Outlay per Motor Car in 
United States 


A recent survey of 1,000 filling and service sta- 
tions indicates that $300 on the average is spent 
annually by each of the 26,000,000 motor vehicle 
owners in the United States for gasoline, oil, re- 
pairs, replacements, tires and accessories, according 
to a report in Class and Industrial Marketing. 

The total annual expenditures for these prod- 
ucts and services is in excess of $7,800,000,000 ac- 
cording to the American Motorist Association in 
the following breakdown: 


Gasoline and lubricants .......... $2,730,000,000 

Repairs and maintenance ........ 2,132,000,000 

Replacements and parts .......... 1,430,000,000 

ES aise ERS Pe Pew eR 884,000,000 

a a re ae 624,000,000 
> » » 


Repair Service on the Installment Plan 


An automotive service shop in Long Beach, 
Calif., offers complete auto repair service on credit 


and has developed a practicable plan of financing - 


over a period of weeks to cover this installment 
repair service. 

Cards issued by the concern show the customer 
the cost in actual figures of the service, including 
the labor and financing charge for different types 
of jobs. 


» » » 


The stickers and inserts of the N. R. C. A. for 
speeding up collections on slow accounts must be 
good, judging by the repeat orders every month. 
Why not try them on your slow ones? 


» >» > 


We must expect severe unemployment this win- 


ter. Washington and various city and state gov- 
ernments are now laying plans to relieve it. 







» » 





» 


Pennsylvania State Bureau Association has 
pledged itself to secure 700 new N. R. C. A. mem- 
bers before June 1. 


» 





» » 








State and National Conventions of Doctors and 
Dentists indicate the profession is becoming credit 
minded. 
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For Quick Reading 


Others are likely to follow. 
living has come down faster than wages. 


Goldfish—A Million-Dollar Industry 


Rearing goldfish for the market has developed 
into a $1,000,000 industry, according to the Bureau 
of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce. 

The total value of products marketed annually 
by the fish farming industries in the United States 
is $2,036,144. This figure is the combined annual 
value of products marketed by the goldfish indus- 
try, which amounts to about $945,000 annually ; 
of products marketed by the trout industry, which 
amounts to about $1,072,700 annually, and of prod- 
ucts marketed by the pondfish industry, which 
amounts to $21,444 annually. 


» » » 


It costs just 6.5% less to live now than at the 
first of the year, according to Department of Labor 
statistics. Food prices represent the greatest sav- 
ing. Food dropped 13.8% in the first six months; 
house furnishings, 6%; fuel and light, 5.5%; 
clothing, 4.6% ; and rents, 3.1%. 


» » » 


Food is now 46% cheaper than at the peak, in 
June, 1920. Clothing costs have been cut in half 
during the past 11 years. House furnishings are 
down 39.5%. Rents are off only 5.3% and decline 
in average fuel and light bills is only 3.8%. The 
latter, due to government regulation, were not so 
tremendously inflated during the war, so that they 
didn’t have so far to fall as other expenses. 


» » » 


Thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and six in- 
terchange coupons were cashed during September 
by the N. R. C. A. This indicates the national 
scope and value of this system of securing credit 
reports between members of the N. R. C. A. 


» » » 





Lowest cotton prices in 31 years and a con- 
tinued unsatisfactory wheat situation indicate lim- 
ited farm buying power. 


» » » 





Many companies have made wage adjustments. 


Fortunately, cost of 









Planning New 


Bureau Service 


By COL. WM. F. DE VERE 


General Manager, Laramie County Credit Bureau 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


An Address Given before the Semi-Annual Convention of 
the Associated Retail Credit Bureaus of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico at Estes Park, Colorado, August 21, 1931 


HIS is addressed particularly to those bureau 


managers from the smaller towns, principally, 


for two reasons; first, because the smaller 
bureau managers are the ones who would benefit 
most from my observations, and second, because 
there is very little, from my own experience, which 
I could say that would be of interest to the city 
bureau manager. 


From my experience and observation I am con- 
vinced that the bureau secretary in the small town 
has the ,harder job of the two, if he is Ww :ealls 
sell his bureau to his merchants and make that 
bureau successful. He is dealing with entirely dif- 
ferent groups of men, whose mental attitudes toward 
credit and credit policies and methods are altogether 
at variance with those of the trained credit manager. 


He must not only sell his members originally on 
credit reporting and credit control, but he must 
continually keep them resold by showing results. 
Nor must he consider his duty done when he has 
an adequate card filing system established and a 
sort of routine set up, which so many feel should 
of its own momentum carry on the good work, 
while all he has to do is to collect the dues. 

In perhaps the majority of the towns in which 
we have affliated bureaus, the members of the 
bureau expect the manager to know more than they 
do regarding the successful operation of it; there- 
fore, you must prove to them that you do, and you 
will find your reward in the increasing amount of 
responsibilities which they are glad to load upon 
your shoulders. 

Business methods and the economic situation are 
constantly changing, and an integral part of one 
of the most delicate factors of business, such as 
the credit bureau constitutes must, above all, at- 
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tune itself to promptly meet the varying demands 
which are made upon it, for service of one type or 
another; the successful fulfillment of which raise 
it from a more or less tolerated merchants’ organ- 
ization to one of community indispensability. 


The credit bureau in a small town should, in my 
opinion, welcome the opportunity to usurp at least 
some of the activities which in larger cities are car- 
ried on by the Merchants Associations, Chambers 
of Commerce, Trade Organizations and Better 
Business Bureaus. Your willingness and ability to 
do these things builds membership and creates good 
will. In our own bureau we have a number of 
members who have no interest whatever in the 
credit-reporting facilities, but who are benefited by 
some of the other features of our service. 


Before planning new service, one should take an 
inventory of his organization and ascertain if fea- 
tures already introduced are attaining the grade 
expected of them. If not, why not? Are they al- 
ready obsolete, or have they never been perfected? 


If they are essential features of your business 
and are not functioning, by all means get them 
working right before you attempt any new develop- 
ments or innovations. You have got to prove your 
bureau’s worth to your merchants in certain well- 
recognized functions, before you can hope to con- 
vince them that a new feature is needed or that 
you can develop it. 

If you have successfully proven that you can 
render the type of service that your members expect 
from a credit bureau, strictly speaking, you will find 
that you have built up a confidence and they will 
begin consulting you regarding their individual 
problems, and asking for your suggestions. These 
interviews open up numerous ways for you to ren- 
der additional service. 
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Of course, you cannot expect to cure all their 
ills, but your willingness to listen sympathetically 
shows the member that you are interested. It is 
necessary in many cases to refuse to do certain 
things that some individual might suggest, things 
which would be inimical to the main purpose of 
your organization or which might tend to disrupt 
the harmony between different lines of business. 


Some secretaries may say that it costs money to 
do extra service and that your members won’t pay 
more. I have never found it very difficult to ob- 
tain adequate pay for service that was efficiently 
rendered. I do believe that you may overdo things 
a bit and try to put in a lot of fussy equipment 
and attempts at service that are cumbersome and 
unworkable and, of course, merchants do not want 
to pay for those. 


It would be most presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to prescribe for you any new service fea- 
tures which should be incorporated in your bureau. 
Each one of us has our local problems, some of 
them are akin, others are vastly different and their 
solutions must be worked out according to their 
own peculiar conditions. 


I think, in this respect, that one of the biggest 
benefits the National Association confers upon us 
is the opportunity to meet together once a year 
and review our ideas, accomplishments and failures. 
We can never tell from whom we may get just the 
thought or explanation that may clarify or solve a 
situation for us. 


I shall hurriedly enumerate a few of the fea- 
tures we have introduced in our credit bureau, 
aside from straight retail credit reporting, and 
which we have incorporated through a demand on 
the part of the whole organization or some group 
of members, to cover purely local conditions. These 
may not be new to you, or even interesting, but 
we found them both. 


During the last session of the Wyoming State 
Legislature, the method of issuing automobile li- 
censes was changed. Formerly they were all issued 
from the office of the Secretary of State and ap- 
proximately every four months a compiled list was 
printed and distributed to those desiring to pur- 
chase it at a small cost. A good many auto dealers, 
finance companies, insurance companies and others 
were interested in these lists for statistical pur- 
poses or as prospect lists. However, owing to the 
long periods between publications, they were of very 
little immediate value. 


Now the auto licenses are issued by the County 
Treasurer of each county, and the personal prop- 
erty tax is collected on the auto at the same time. 


At one of our auto dealers group meetings shortly 
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before the new law went into effect, dealers began 
speculating as to how they could obtain the regis- 
tration lists and asked if the Credit Exchange could 
not arrange it, saying that they would pay whatever 
it was worth. 

We immediately made arrangements with the 
County Treasurer to provide us with a carbon copy 
of every license certificate issued. We collect these 
every day and the next day the subscribers get a 
mimeographed list of all the autos registered the 
day before. This list contains the name and ad- 
dress of the owner, make of car, type, year model. 
In our county there will be only about 7,500 cars 
licensed, but subscribers pay us $15.00 each for this 
service and are immensely pleased. 


Last winter several coal dealers who are mem- 
bers came to me and asked my help in getting a 
Coal Dealers Association formed. They wanted a 
separate card file carried in our office for their 
records. We had them turn in a complete list of all 
their accounts with the proper ratings and made 
up a 4x6 card file containing about 5,000 cards. 
We make them send in delinquent lists every month 
and keep the cards up-to-date. 


They have adopted a resolution to call our of- 
fice on every applicant and if the special file shows 
that the applicant is delinquent with any other 
member, they refuse the account. So far it has 
worked satisfactorily to them, and they pay us a 
fee in addition to their regular membership dues. 
A similar arrangement has been in effect with our 
building material dealers. 


Several years ago we realized that we were los- 
ing a lot of reporting business for national users 
because they were not routing their inquiries 
through credit bureaus as an accepted practice. I 
began to inquire of traveling representatives for 
finance companies, insurance companies, etc., as to 
the reason for this, and was told that one of the 
reasons was that the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation did not have complete coverage. 

I know that this is true to some extent. In my 
state we have only ten towns large enough to at- 
tempt to maintain a credit bureau, whereas there 
are several hundred towns and villages where peo- 
ple live and buy things on credit. So several of 
the credit bureaus in Wyoming decided to compile 
a roster of correspondents throughout the state 
from whom we could draw dependable reports for 
our own merchants and for national users. 

It took us more than a year to get this roster 
lined up, but we now have it and the list shows 
174 points where we have made definite arrange- 
ments with a correspondent. 


(Continued on page 28.) 














URING the past two years we have witnessed 

a major depression, a panic of proportions 

seldom before seen. We have passed and are 
even yet passing through a period which has bur- 
dened every corner of the civilized world with its 
troubles. 

The ghost-fiends, “unemployment” and “pov- 
erty,” have walked the streets of our United States, 
a dual challenge to every phase of business. In 
helpless wonder we ask: How did it come about— 
how can we end it? 

Economists speak of a business cycle, but they 
do not explain it. Students chart regular recurrences 
in different degrees, but they are unable to solve 
the riddle. The fact remains that every seven or 
eight years there is an industrial and financial panic 
of varying degrees. Until we can do away with 
these business peaks and valleys we. must struggle 
with them and endeavor as best we can to recuperate 


from them. 


We, as credit grantors (and account collectors) 
have been situated at the vital organ of this eco- 
nomic condition. We have carried the major bur- 
den and fought the panic. We have realized the 
abnormalcy of conditions in opening new accounts 
and collecting them. In a pr’.fession always requir- 
ing diplomacy we have needed an exceptional de- 
gree. 

We have found it necessary to be extremely cau- 
tious in opening new accounts, and at the same 
time we have had to exert every effort to obtain 
new business. It has been difficult to coordinate 
these policies. We have had to be stern in collect- 
ing past due accounts, and at the same time lenient 
with accounts which are temporarily uncollectible 
due to unemployment or decreased earning capacity. 

Surely these demands are paradoxical. We have 
had to refuse business while seeking it. And in the 
face of these problems I feel that never before has 
the profession of credits and collections been more 
important. Never has it been on a firmer basis. We 
realize today that the credit manager has risen to 
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Credit Problems 


of the Depression 






By A. D. BROH 


President Credit Division 


Huntington Business Men’s Assn. 


Huntington, Ind. 


new heights in retail fields. He is an executive 
among executives, not a “bad debt” collector! 

But just as the credit manager has become a 
driving force during the panic, the credit bureau 
has taken its place as a safety valve to the business 
depression. For we no longer accept our charge 
customers haphazardly in darkness. We can con- 
sider them in the light of cold facts systematically 
gathered by the bureau. 

The consumer is no longer an unknown quantity 
—somewhere he has left his footprints . . . evidences 
of his “Capacity, Character, and Capital.” 

In times of prosperity the questionable risk may 
pay; but in times of stress the information of your 
bureau becomes indispensable. 

For two years now we have experienced the 
gloom of depression. It has outlasted the longest 
former depression, but there are favorable indica- 
tions. First, the United States has weathered major 
depressions many times. Prosperity has always re- 
turned. Isn’t past experience always a basis for 
future judgments? Since early summer various 
markets seem to have struck a level. Fluctuations 
have been little. Cannot that be an indication that 
the next move will be up? 

The buying power of the dollar has greatly in- 
creased; the buying public has become sanely con- 
servative, asking full values. Aren’t these indica- 
tions that we are right now laying foundations for 
a new period of prosperity? Our credit depart- 
ments are more efficient than ever. In the face of 
world-wide panic, our ratio of losses due to Bad 
Debts has NOT INCREASED! We have weeded 
out inefficiency. 

We have had a dismal lesson. With tears we 
have paid for our follies of prosperity time. Now 


we must reconstruct. The credit manager will be 
a major influence in placing retail business on a 
firm basis again. Let’s make our departments effi- 
cient, so that in solidifying the heart of the busi- 
ness we will strengthen its entire structure. 
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Is The Credit Department A Selling Force 
Or Merely a Gesture ? 


by John T. Bartlett and Charles M. 

Reed, will deal with Credit Salesman- 
ship, and in anticipation of it as a textbook 
for the advanced course in our Study Classes 
the following, reproduced from the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, 1s apropos: 


Ts new book (shortly to be published) 


A LESSON IN SALESMANSHIP 
The People Will Buy 
A San Francisco jewelry store had a 
full-page advertisement in this newspaper 
one week ago yesterday. 
Perhaps you saw it. 
But you can’t know what happened as a 


result of that advertisement unless it drew _ 


you to the store and you saw the excite- 
ment. The purpose of this editorial is to 
tell you what did happen, and to tag it 
with a moral for merchants. 

The advertisement offered 350 standard 
watches of a well-known make at a great 
reduction—1929 value watches at 1931 
prices. 

The managers of the sale hoped for big 
results, but they were afraid to let their 
expectations equal their desires. However, 
they learned something. 


In one day—in this “depression” we 
j I 





have been hearing so much about—they 
sold TEN THOUSAND AND SEVEN 
HUNDRED DOLLARS’ worth of 
They had 350 to sell; they sold 
all of them and took orders for 143 others. 
They hoped to sell $7,700 worth of watch- 
es; they sold $10,700 worth and received 


watches. 


mail orders from cities more than 150 


miles away. They had better results from 


that sale in 1931 than they did from a 
similar sale five years ago during the big 
boom days. 

What’s the answer? 
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The answer is that people will buy good 
merchandise when it is priced for 1931- 
manufactured in these times and priced for 
these times. The merchant who goes after 
business, with proper prices and with 
proper advertising—which means able and 
honest and emphatic newspaper advertising 
—is certain to get it. As this jewelry firm 
did. 

All over the country manufacturers and 
merchants are learning this. When all of 
them learn it, solid times will be here 
again. The customers are merely waiting. 

The acid test of real salesmanship is be- 
ing applied to the Credit Department with 
the rest. The day of the glad-handed order 
taker is gone forever. There should be no 
such thing as a “nonproductive” department 
in this day and age. 

Our Sales Manager recently said to me, 
“Show me that your Credit Department is a 
selling force and not a gesture. Your quota 
is 50 dozen ‘Lonsbury’ shirts at three for 
$4.50 for the month of September.” I said, 
“The challenge is accepted; we will sell 
them, although we have never attempted to 
sell before.” 

Our staff consists of 46 people, mostly 
women. Today, September 28, we are 15 
per cent in excess of our quota (my personal 
contribution to the effort is 212 shirts). It 
is a psychological truism that we never begin 
to act on an idea until a certain amount of 
enthusiasm is aroused. One member of our 
staff believes he could sell a bill of goods to 
Mahatma Gandhi! 

Business may be just around the corner, 
but we must reach out and get it. Methods 
hitherto unknown and untried must be re- 
sorted to, provided they are ethical and sound 
practice. 








And the Retailer 


Bill 


Pays the 


By HON. LAWRENCE McDANIEL 


General Counsel, National Retail 


HE lack of appreciation of the importance of 

the credit manager and the credit department 

in a retail business is one of the most out- 
standing faults of modern merchandising. 

It is important and necessary that merchandise 
be purchased right; that the display and advertis- 
ing be attractive and intelligent and that it be sold, 
but the most important and necessary element in 
the success of the business is to get the money in the 
cash box after the merchandise has been bought 
right, properly advertised, displayed and sold. 

Without the money in the cash box, all the 
energy and intelligence expended in buying and 
selling has been wasted. 

The credit manager (and his department) is the 
last and most important link in the chain of suc- 
cessful retail merchandising. His is the link which 
is attached to the abutment of prompt and full 
payment, and if all the necessary links up to him 
hold and he gives way and the chain is broken, 
the stamina, ability and usefulness of all the other 
links have been in vain. 


To the credit manager and his department, the 
owner looks for successful results in this most im- 
portant element in his business, but apparently, un- 
consciously, he looks to the credit manager for much 
more, for the credit manager is his ambassador to 
the public in arranging the details that require the 
most tact and diplomacy in the conduct of the 
business. 


This ambassador must know that in modern 
times the granting of credit is not a privilege or 
a courtesy to the customer, but that the customer 
coming into the store with his account is a giver and 
not a receiver. To be successful in his diplomatic 
relations with the public, he must take the position 
that the customer is doing his business a favor and 
not that in granting credit a favor is being extended 
the customer. 

A recognition of these important truths by the 
owner of a retail business, and proper latitude, as- 
sistance and cooperation given the credit manager 
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and his department, will determine the color of the 
ink necessary to make the entry when the balance 
has been struck in modern merchandising. 


The modern merchant is slowly but surely recog- 
nizing the fact that he must be his brother’s keeper. 
If you will say to the wide-awake, progressive mer- 
chant of your community that he pays the losses of 
the people of your community on all forms of gam- 
bling, of worthless stock and bond investments, he 
will question your intelligence, but let me see if I 
can’t prove to you that the money lost in gambling 
and unwise investments comes out of your pocket. 


Human nature is the same. There is but little 
difference in any of us and luck plays a most impor- 
tant part in our lives. The average man and woman, 
when they have lost money in any way, immediately 
tighten up. They give themselves a penance of do- 
ing without necessaries even, until such time as the 
money lost has been replaced and they take a sort 
of pleasure in making themselves martyrs to their 
lack of wisdom. 


Within the last two years everybody has lost in 
some way or another and the best proof of the 
self-imposed restrictions as to spending is in the 
savings accounts which fill the banks of this nation 
to the bursting point. 

On October 3, the report of the banks of this 
nation for the year ending June 30, 1931, was 
made public. It shows that savings accounts gained 
over a billion dollars from June 30, 1930; that 
there is now in the savings accounts of this coun- 
try, in round figures, ten billion dollars; also, that 
the total savings deposits, as distinguished from 
savings bank deposits alone are $28,500,000,000, or 
50 per cent of the total individual deposits of 
the nation. 

A huge giant of buying power lies inert because 
his fingers have been burned in the depression and 
only his awakening to activity will write the word 
“normal” after business conditions. 

Money taken out of the community by the gam- 
blers and the fake stock promoters never finds its 
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way into your cash box, and in the end in reduced 
sales and losses you pay the community’s debt. 

If I were a retailer, the credit manager would 
be an active member of the Better Business Bureau 
of my community, because whether you like the 
thought or not, a great majority of the people must 
be protected from the unscrupulous, and if they are 
not protected you pay. So, in self-defense, it is up 
to the merchant to be his brother’s keeper. 


Better Business Bureaus throughout the United 
States are doing the most wonderful work for the 
people of this country that is being done today. 
They protect all classes. As to the extent of the 
losses of the people of this country, which you 
must pay in the end, I quote Nelson R. Darragh, 
President of the “Voice of St. Louis”—Station 
KMOX, President F. C. Taylor Fur Co., Presi- 
dent St. Louis Better Business Bureau: 


“IT am entirely within the principles of 
truth in advertising when I say that 
$1,700,000,000 worth of new business 
should be added to the total of sales on the 
books of business houses in this country each 
year. 

“This represents the gross sales of blue- 
sky operators, confidence men, and the work- 
ers of other rackets. Not all the games are 
small. Some of them run into the millions. 
The total revenues are more than a quarter 
of the income of the railways of the United 
States. 

“The Better Business Bureau movement 
becomes understandable when viewed as an 
attempt to divert this income from the hands 
of the crooks and keep it in the channels of 
legitimate trade.” 


The credit manager is the logical and proper 
executive to see that the merchant’s share of this 
$1,700,000,000 per year comes into the store. He 
is the one who must listen to the story of loss when 
the customer cannot pay. He has more knowledge 
than anyone in the business of this condition, and 
part of his work should be the protection of the 
public. 

The merchant of this day, if he is going to sur- 
vive, must turn his attention to what is now termed 
“porch-climbing” selling. A check made at my 
home over a period of one week, just a short time 
ago, shows that every article of food except fresh 
meat and every household necessity such as a 
family would ordinarily use, including wearing ap- 
parel, was offered for sale at the front door by 
someone during that week. 

This is not an easy or pleasant subject to deal 
with. A great majority of those who offer merchan- 
dise for sale at your front door have a story which 
enlists your sympathy—from the boy and girl who 
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say they are trying to work their way through 
school, to the man with starving children. 

Your natural inclination to help someone is 
aroused, and when the articles you need, or will 
need, are offered at a price not out of line with the 
prices in retail stores, it can easily be seen how this 
can develop into a tremendous business. 


Credit is not extended on the front porch except 
where the article is something sold on a time-pay- 


ment basis, nor does the seller pay rent or taxes, 
and in most instances does not even have a license. 

Every sale made at the front door is taken from 
your business. You who either own or rent real 
estate, who pay taxes, who pay for a license to do 
business, who employ people and who build up a 
community, must face this unfair competition, which 
today is becoming a real menace to the retailer. 

A man’s house is his castle. This is written into 
the Constitution of the United States, and the law 
zealously guards the home, for by every rule by 
which a home is built and maintained and by every 
ideal for which it stands, the home strives to be the 
very opposite of a place of business. The home is 
the corner stone of civilization and it is in the home 
that we hope and expect to reap the rewards of 
our daily toil. 

It is in the home that the highest ideals of cour- 
tesy and hospitality are evident, so when the porch- 
climbing salesmen and salesladies attack the home 
they know that they will be courteously received. 
That the homemaker has had to drop what she was 
doing twenty times during that day and answer 
the doorbell means nothing to them! 

They are making a store of your threshold, de- 
pending for a hearing upon the courtesy you are 
expected to extend to a visitor in your home and 
depending upon their selling ability to make a sale. 
Ten per cent of those who appear at the front door 
with something to sell are worthy of help. To buy 
something from them is a charitable act, but 90 
per cent of those who come to your door selling 
merchandising have been trained by smart people. 
Smart people are back of them. 

Every angle of selling has been carefully worked 
out. They have been taught that they must prey 
primarily upon.the woman, because a woman is 
presumed to be less adept at turning down “op- 
portunities.” They have been told to learn the name 
of each householder and when the door is answered 
to ask for the lady of the house by name and cre- 
ate the impression that there is an acquaintance- 
ship. They have been taught to say that some 
neighbor has sent them, and various other tricks of 
selling. 

Maybe there is a general remedy for this condi- 
tion, maybe each locality must vary the remedy 
with local conditions. 





National Advertising 


of Credit Terms 


By S. E. SHERMANTINE 


General Manager, Retailers Credit Assn., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


E HAVE all noted with much concern 

the trend of national advertisers, particu- 

larly those advertising electrical equip- 
ment and appliances, toward the selling of credit 
terms. 

Retailers as a whole have conceded that budget 
selling of certain merchandise and manufactured 
articles is good business, has proven itself economi- 
cally sound, and has resulted in a profit to the 
retailer, in addition to keeping our factories operat- 
ing at a fair capacity. 

Budget selling has been recognized as one of the 
mediums which contributed to our national pros- 
perity following the unsettled economic period after 
the World War. It has also aided materially in 
raising the standard of living in this country. 
Properly controlled, it will always be sound. When 
I say properly controlled, I mean that an effort 
should be made to safeguard budget selling just as 
carefully as we are attempting to govern the sale of 
merchandise on open account. 

In an endeavor to stabilize credit conditions, 
many cities are expending time and money in try- 
ing to standardize credit terms, collection procedure, 
and the proper distribution of credit, as well as 
advising the buying public just how the merchants 
expect accounts to be paid. 

Now the manufacturers have entered the picture 
through national advertising, telling the public that 
their wares can be purchased on terms ranging from 
twelve to thirty-six months. In a recent issue of a 
well-known national weekly appeared a double-page 
advertisement outlining a selling plan that has done 
more damage in some of our cities than can be re- 
paired in many months—possibly years—and to 
what end? 

Perhaps it may aid sales, but what about the re- 
tailer who is caught in the jam? Certainly he has 
been permitted a liberal carrying charge, but with 
a down payment (if any) so small that it means 
nothing at all and does not even result in an 
adequate return for delivery and _ installation 
charges, to say nothing of the resultant loss should 
the merchandise be returned. 

Reports have come to the writer of the develop- 
ment of open hostility between stores in this fight. 
What good has it done the manufacturer to boldly 
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set credit terms which are contrary to the existing 
terms agreed upon between the merchants of a city? 
Possibly he has sold a larger volume of merchandise, 
but how much will ultimately be returned to the 
retailer because of the unsound credit terms upon 
which it is being sold. 


There is always the likelihood of the public gain- 
ing the impression that other lines of merchandise 
can be bought on the same terms and under similar 
conditions. The public as a whole does not dis- 
criminate between refrigerators, washing machines, 
radics or any other household appliances that can 
be purchased on lease contract. Making exceptions 
is a poor practice. 

We have been striving to improve credit condi- 
tions in the cities around San Francisco Bay, and 
our merchants are credit-conscious. Our terms are 
10% down, ten months to clear, on merchandise 
salable under the budget plan, with a carrying 
charge of one-half of one per cent per month. That 
has been our practice for over a year. We have 
made progress, our merchants respect the policy, 
and they respect us for furthering sound business 
practice. 

Now comes the national advertising of merchan- 
dise for sale on credit terms of twenty-four to 
thirty-six months. Yes, it upsets our plans, it re- 
tards our progress, and yet it must be met. Mer- 
chants outside of our Bureau will meet it if we do 
not, and usually they will even scale it slightly to 
get the edge, so to speak. 


Fortunately, this selling plan came in through 
our stores who respect credit, and who are attempt- 
ing to do a better job than heretofore. Their 
officials called us into conference and frankly said, 
“If you and your credit men do not want to change 
your community credit policy to meet these terms, 
we will stand by you and turn down this line of 
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merchandise.” That’s real cooperation. 

Our reply was, “Help us to maintain a reasonable 
down payment, and we will alter our policy.” Why 
did we do this? We considered it good business to 
accede to their wishes and break down the policy 
in a degree with members whom we knew to be in 
sympathy with our movement, rather than one with 
whom we could not even barter. 
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Recently a nonmember of the Bureau published 
an advertisement in a local newspaper, cutting the 
established down payment from $10.00 to $5.00. 
We immediately communicated with the members 
of our group who had signified their willingness 
to abide by the $10.00 per month down payment, 
and asked them not to retaliate on the advertise- 
ment. 


Then we contacted the distributor who had 
placed the advertisement, laid our plan before him, 
and solicited his cooperation in working with our 
group to the end that we could preserve the agreed 
upon down payment. This he consented to do, and 
no further advertising has been done by him on 
other than the agreed terms. 


We are now moving along, and have accepted a 
proposition with which we are not in favor, but 
which our better judgment told us to meet as best 
we could. 


We do not believe the national advertisers realize 
the actual injury they are causing us, the amount 
of unnecessary work and waste of time that is con- 
sumed, and the delays encountered in effecting 
proper plans toward building sound credit com- 
munities. If they did, we feel that they would not 
do this thing. 

There is a real job cut out for our National 
Retail Credit Association and the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in making the manufacturer 
see the error of his ways in even mentioning terms 
in his advertising. Let him quote his price and 
sell on the merits of his product, but do not let him 
use terms that are to be dealt with by the com- 
munity. 

The merchandising of credit is conceded to be 
an unsound practice. It results in overselling, 
which is undoubtedly one of the many contributing 
factors toward our present economic condition. 
People are now taking stock of themselves, analyz- 
ing their obligations, and getting their houses in 
order, so to speak, by paying their accounts and, in 
the meantime, they are refraining from contracting 
further obligations. 

There is always a day of reckoning, and we are 
now experiencing it, bitter as it is. But we are 
also being given a chance to do a little thinking and 
conduct an analysis of ourselves, which is resulting 
in our merchants taking stock of credit as well as 
the merchandise on their shelves. 


Our opportunity is here, and we are foolish if ° 


we do not take advantage of it to create real, con- 
structive community credit policies that will provide 
a starting place from which we can eventually bring 
sound practice out of the present chaotic credit con- 
ditions. 
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For Your 


Office Wall 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
AS A 


SACRED TRUST 


This beautiful sign, with its message- 

carrying slogan, should occupy a 

prominent place in the office of 
every Credit Manager 


Beveled plate glass, royal blue 

background, with gold letters 

and emblem, hung by brass 
chain, size 10x10 inches. 


Price $2.00 Each 
Postpaid 


National Retail Credit Association | 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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Denver Bureau Has Own Basket Ball 


- 
oo 
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The photograph above shows the basket ball team 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, Denver, 
Colo. These young ladies are all employees of the 
Credit Bureau. 





R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


FOREWORD 
RANSPORTATION is a live subject in 
Washington these October days. Hearings on 
the application of the railroads for an increase 

in freight rates were concluded on September 30, 
and the case is before the Commission for decision. 

Following this decision should come considera- 
ation of railroad consolidation proposals and then, 
when Congress meets, the bill to bring interstate 
motor buses under control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be re-introduced and the 
battle will begin all over again. 

The crux of the bus bill fight is said to be the 
provision requiring buses to obtain a certificate of 
public necessity before applications are granted to 
operate in interstate traffic. 

Another phase of transportation that may also 
receive attention will be the manner of awarding 
air mail contracts. It is also said that legislation 
will be suggested coordinating all forms of trans- 
portation—rail, bus, plane, and inland waterways. 


All in all transportation is and will be as much, 
(even more) to the fore as it was when the present 
Esch-Cummins Act was under discussion ten years 
or so ago. 


Departmental 


(a) The wholesale credit survey by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is making progress and a follow- 
up going out during this month of October is ex- 
pected to bring in an adequate number of completed 
Questionnaires were mailed in 
April and the results will be tabulated in approxi- 
mately three sections with twenty-five distinct lines 


questionnaires. 


reporting and an additional miscellaneous line. 

Under the N. R. C. A. credit survey one hundred 
and fifty thousand questionnaires were distributed 
to retailers and between fifteen and twenty per cent 
forwarded replies but due to the average units being 
much larger in size the percentage of the thirty 
thousand reporting wholesalers to whom question- 
naires have been sent will be higher. 

(b) The four hundred and eighty-three firms 
reporting on the semiannual retail credit check-up 
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do not constitute an entirely adequate number of 
firms reporting and efforts are to be made through 
field work prior to the next semiannual credit sur- 
vey to increase this number, particularly in several 
of the larger centers. 

(c) Effective November 1, postage rates on 
mail to many foreign countries will be increased. 
Rates on letters of one ounce or less will be in- 
creased from 2c to 5c; on single post cards from 2c 
to 3c; and on double post cards from 4c to 6c. 
These rates are effective in thirty-five countries 
many of which are British possessions such as those 
in the British West Indies and New Zealand and 
South Sca points. 


Legislative 


(a) Within recent days two United States Sena- 
tors have given out interviews which are typical of 
what we may expect when the Seventy-Second Con- 
gress meets in December and ad interim interviews 
are translated into speeches on the floor. 

One of these Senators, a Democrat, advocates 
strict economy and slashes in Government expendi- 
tures to the end that tax increases may be averted 
while the other Senator, a western Progressive, an- 
nounces that he proposes to introduce in December 
a bill for a five-day week for the eight-hundred 
thousand Government employees without any cor- 
responding reduction in compensation. 

In substance one Senator believes that economy 
in government expenses is helpful in the present 
emergency while the other apparently takes the 
position that what amounts to an approximate 10% 
increase in Government salaries is the proper 
method of helping unemployment. 

The coming Congressional session gives every 
indication of being exciting with frequent exhibi- 
tions of economic soundness and unsoundness riding 
side by side. 

(b) Considerable interest is being exhibited in 
proposals to overhaul the Federal Reserve System 
but beyond interviews expressing individual thoughts 
nothing has come from the sub-committee of the 
Senate Banking Currency Committee which is in- 
vestigating the subject. This Committee consists 
of Messrs. Norbeck of South Dakota, Townsend of 
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Delaware, Walcott of Connecticut, Republicans, 
and Glass of Virginia, Chairman, and Bulkley of 
Ohio, Democrats. 


The Committee has retained, as its expert, Dr. 
S. Parker Willis, first secretary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who is being assisted by several other 
economists. Hearings are expected to be held be- 
fore the sub-committee when Congress convenes in 
December and it is expected that shortly thereafter 
the committee of experts will make their report. 


Court Decisions 


(a) The Supreme Court of the United States 
will have been in session some days when this 
bulletin is published; the Court convening for the 
fall term on October 5. There are more than 
four hundred cases pending on the appellate docket 
and a large number on the certiorari docket. Many 
are of importance. 


The Indiana chain store case, known as State 
Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana against 
Jackson, Administrator, #183, will be taken up on 
October 12, by the Court on a petition for re- 
hearing of the decision of May 18. This decision 
by a five to four vote upheld the validity of the 
Indiana statute classifying and taxing chain stores, 
imposing taxes ranging from $3.00 for one store 
owner to $25.00 per store for each owner of twenty 
or more stores. 


(b) Bad check cases don’t often reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States but that Court 
may have such a case before it for argument if the 
petition for a writ of certiorari is granted at the 
instance of the appellant, Seaboard Oil Company, a 
Florida Corporation, in +362, October term. 


The appellant alleges in its petition that the 
appellee was arrested upon a warrant charging 
“issuing, making and passing a worthless check,” 
and that suit for damages for malicious prosecution 
was thereafter instituted. 

Sections 7922 to 7930 of the Compiled General 
Laws of 1927 of Florida, appear from the petition, 
to govern the passage of worthless checks and the 
petition alleges that the appellee had given numer- 
ous checks which were not paid when presented to 
the bank on which drawn; that the Seaboard Oil 
Company had redeposited such checks when they 
were not paid; that there was no agreement between 
plaintiff and defendant in regard to acceptance of 
the checks except that the Oil Company had from 
time to time redeposited the checks which were not 
paid and that the checks were eventually paid; and 
that at the time the checks in question (the basis of 
the suit) were given the appellee did not have suf- 
ficient money in bank to pay them. 


The trial Court apparently accepted the checks 
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as tending to prove a course of dealing and an im- 
plied agreement and thereby precluding the appel- 
lant from resorting to the statutes referred to. 


(c) Bankruptcy is not only to the fore in the 
public mind as witnessed by the present agitation 
but there are also a number of cases on the docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Among 
these cases is one questioning the jurisdiction of the 
bankruptcy court to sign an order permitting the 
bankrupt’s real estate to be sold free of tax liens and 
to transfer the tax lien to the proceeds of sale. 


Another deals with the question as to whether a 
mortgage void under State laws as to creditors at 
the time of its execution and as to creditors becom- 
ing such before recordation is likewise void as to all 
other creditors at the suit of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

A third petition raises the question of whether 
or not the rejection by the district court of a claim 
of less than five hundred dollars against the bank- 
ruptcy estate can be appealed, while another petition 
for a writ of certiorari brings up the question of 
whether a mortgagee for valuable consideration 
who had, however, delayed recording the mortgage 
until within the four month period preceding the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy is entitled to a 
lien against the property or comes in only as a gen- 
eral creditor. Other questions such as preferences 


and fraudulent transfers are also dealt with in other 
cases. 


(d) On the docket of the Supreme Court for 
the October term are several cases questioning the 
constitutionality of state oil and gas conservation 
statutes. One of these cases, that of Bandini 
Petroleum Company v. The State of California 
will have been argued at the time that this bulletin 
is made public. 


The other case, that of Chamberlain Refining 
Company v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, 
questions the police power of a State as a basis 
upon which to predicate crude oil conservation 
statutes, the petitioner contending that the produc- 


tion of crude oil is not a public or semi-public 
business. 
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Increasing Demand 
for Collection Service 


By J. R. TRUESDALE 


Chairman Supervising Collection Department 


HROUGHOUT the length and breadth of 
the land, credit bureaus have installed or are 
installing collection departments. Why? 

Surely not because of salesmanship, for no very 
really serious effort has been made to sell the idea. 
We don’t have to search for the answer, it stares 
us in the face. Furthermore, the answer is astound- 
ingly simple—the department exists because it is 
needed. 

Business needed credit protection. It has it now 
in centralized credit files. 

For years business has lost countless of millions 
of dollars through lack of dependable collection 
service. It needed a dependable service, and it is 
beginning to get it. 

At first these collection departments were essen- 
tially local. Foreign business was forwarded, not 
to similar departments but to attorneys or collec- 
tion agencies. As the local units multiplied, it be- 
came increasingly apparent that they must band 
together. The same necessity that drove the report- 
ing units together operates to force the collection 
units to unite. 

Before proceeding further, I would have it 
plainly understood that I have no blanket condem- 
nation of all collection agencies, nor blanket prais¢ 
for all bureau collection departments. As a matter 
of fact, some of the best collection outfits are 
agencies, and some of the worst are bureau depart- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding, the bureau collection depart- 
ments have certain inherent advantages. Locally 
speaking, these advantages are as follows: 

1. Greater leverage through the power of organ- 
ized effort. The delinquent receiving a dun from 
a private agency realizes that this is known only 
to three principals—the creditor, the agency and 
himself. He has little respect for, or fear of, the 
creditor or agency. If motivated at all, it is prin- 
cipally through fear of legal action. 

On the other hand, if a debtor is dunned by the 
bureau, he has every reason to believe that all the 
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Committee, N. R. C. A. 


businesses and professional interests of the commu- 
nity are aware of his disgrace. Although perhaps 
judgment-proof, he pays to clear his credit record. 

2. The bureau collection department has access 
to the centralized credit file. It goes without saying 
that this in itself, gives the department a tremen- 
dous advantage in both tracing and collecting. 

3. The department operates for service, not 
profit. I have before me a case wherein the Pitts- 
burgh department has spent $30.00 trying to collect 
$8.00. Most agencies operating for profit would 
have kicked this case out long since. True the de- 
partment tries to break even or make a profit, but 
service is first and profit incidental. 

Nationally speaking, the new supervising collec- 
tion department gives its affiliates still another ad- 
vantage, i.e., safety in forwarding. With big busi- 
nesses and strong banks blowing up right in your 
face, it’s no wonder that bureaus and agencies also 
fail or become intolerably slow in settling accounts. 

The new Supervising Collection Department 
bonds intra-bureau forwarding. This bond does 
not apply to collections forwarded by a member of 
a bureau to a bureau in another city. 

This bonding feature, providing safety in for- 
warding, makes the department worth while in 
itself. 

The Supervising Collection Department roster 
provides its affiliates with additional forwarding 
facilities. In return, the affiliate is the natural log- 
ical recipient of the forwarding business, originat- 
ing in the offices of the over four hundred members. 

The Supervising Collection Department is striv- 
ing mightily to educate itself. Sectional, state, dis- 
trict and national conferences all now give earnest 
thought to collection problems. The Credit World 
and the Service Department magazine give more 
and more of their valuable space to collections. A 
committee headed by Lyman P. Weld is now work- 
ing night and day to prepare a collection manual. 

The new department merits the support of the 
membership, especially in these trying days. It is 
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self-evident that the depression is steadily reducing 
the small number of “AA-1” accounts. Many who 
were responsible, many who were prompt, are any- 
thing now but responsible or prompt. 

Business, therefore, must sell other than prime 
risks, or practically cease selling at all. This, you 
may like it or not, makes reliable collection service 
an increasing necessity. 

It logically follows then, that increased effort 
must be put forth to thoroughly organize collection 
services to cope with increasing demand. 
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Sales Volume and Number of Outlets 
Compared in U. S. Retail Trade 
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Interesting comparisons between the shares of 
the National retail business enjoyed by principal 
trade groups, and the relative number of sales out- 
lets in each, are presented in the accompanying 
chart. 

The retail food group, it is shown, requires 32.13 
per cent of all the country’s retail stores to pro- 
duce 22.61 per cent of the aggregate dollar volume 
of business. The general merchandise group, on 
the other hand, does 14.27 per cent of the National 
retail trade through as few as 4.54 per cent of all 
retail stores. In the automotive group, 19.08 per 
cent of the retail volume passes through 16.35 per 
cent of all outlets. 

The apparel, lumber and building, and furniture 
and household groups, the chart shows, are others 
which secure a proportion of the National business 
in excess of their relative share of store units. In 
the restaurant and eating place group, and among 
country general stores and the secondhand trade, 
the sales ratio falls below the number-of-stores ratio. 
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State Your Terms—Sell Your Terms! 


If you would eliminate most of your credit wor- 
ries, sell your terms as well as your merchandise. 
It is not enough to say, “Pay us when your ship 
comes in,” for that proverbial ship has been wrecked 
millions of times and the seas between anticipation 
and realization are indeed unsettled and full of 
regrets. Practically all accounts should be paid in 
full every 30 days, except on installment purchases 
and these should not run indefinitely. 

We have some concrete examples of very poor 
credit risks who have made their payments on in- 
stallment goods according to agreement, much to 
a merchant’s surprise, simply because they were 
made to understand the terms of their purchases 
when the accounts were opened.—Bulletin of New 
Castle Credit Exchange, New Castle, Pa. 


Paul C. Vaughn Promoted 


Paul C. Vaughn, Credit Manager of Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, has been elected Vice 
President of that firm, which is one of the largest 
department stores in the South. Mr. Vaughn has 
been a member of the N. R. C. A. for fifteen years 
and an active worker in the interest of sound 
credits. 


PauL C. VAUGHN 


He is Past President of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Birmingham and his ability as an 
orator and knowledge of credits have made him a 
prominent figure at the conferences of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 





Credit Man Now Banker 


Mr. Lee S. Carrick has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Industrial Bank unit of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc. 


Lee S. CARRICK 


He has been affiliated with this bank since 1927, 
and is well known to the credit fraternity of the 
country, having joined the N. R. C. A. in 1919. 
He served as president of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Detroit in 1922 and is still a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of that organization. 


Previous to his present affiliation, he was asso- 
ciated with the Studebaker Corporation, George A. 
Drake & Company, and the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany. He has always been a leader in retail credit 
activity, being chairman of the Detroit Educational 
Committee and instructor in Credits and Collec- 
tions at the Detroit Institute of Technology. 
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New Orleans Credit Men Take Course 
In Public Speaking 


The Retail Credit Association of New Orleans 
was very successful last year in conducting a class 
for the study of Commercial Law, and for this 
year has arranged for a class in Public Speaking. 
The enrollment fee is $10.00, and classes are held 
once a week. 

W. J. Fisher, president, and S. A. Mayor, vice- 
president, have been active workers in arranging 
these educational features for members of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Ottawa Credit Organization Has Good 
Publicity Stunt 


Mrs. Ruth Wright, manager-secretary of the 
Ottawa Credit Exchange, Ottawa, Canada, be- 
lieves in advertising. Here is a plan she used to 
excellent advantage: 

During the week of August 24 to 29 the Central 
Canada Exhibition was held at Ottawa, Canada, 
and proved one of the best exhibitions ever held. 
The Ottawa Credit Exchange, Limited, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to advertise its work. 
In an attractive booth in the main building, a reg- 
ular exchange office was on display. 

All members were listed up under the various 
classifications, and posters advertising a “Pay 
Promptly” Campaign were on display. Over 16,000 
pamphlets on Credit were distributed to the grown 
public and a handsome prize was given the lucky 
member registering. 

This was the undertaking of Mrs. Ruth Wright, 
Manager and Secretary of the Ottawa Credit Ex- 
change, Limited, in attempting to educate the pub- 
lic on the value of paying their bills promptly, and 
Mrs. Wright was successful in her undertaking. 
A donation of $1.00 from every member was asked 
and the Exchange succeeded in covering its expenses 
in this way. 
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Do You Know the Effect of Time on 
Bad Bills and Debtors? 


Statistics prove that if your bills and debtors are 


left UNDISTURBED 


2% become inmates of penal institutions, 

4% become town charges, 

6% take bankruptcy, 

10% are claimed by the grave, 

50% become lost by removal to parts unknown, 
100% become finally outlawed. 


—Spokane Sweepings. 
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Installment Sales and Losses in Retail 
Jewelry Trade 


Installment selling of jewelry is the exception 
rather than the rule with retail jewelry stores of 
the country, it is indicated by the U. S. Commerce 
Department’s recent survey report “Jewelry Dis- 
tribution by Retail Jewelers.” Nearly three-fourths 
of all the jewelry stores reporting to the depart- 
ment on this point do no installment business what- 
ever, the figures show. Less than one dollar in five 
of the total retail volume of the reporting stores 
was rung up through installment sales. 


Among the jewelers who do sell on installment, 
on the other hand, this sales method is shown to be 
an important producer of business. One-fourth of 
the installment jewelers reported as high as 75 per 
cent or more of their total sales made on this basis, 
while over one-half of the total dollar business 
transacted by the installment stores as a group was 
done on the deferred payment plan. 

“Jewelry Distribution by Retail Jewelers,” is the 
result of a nation-wide trade study made by the 
Commerce Department at the request of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association. The re- 
port presents a cross section of the retail jewelry 
trade compiled from more than 1,200 questionnaires 
returned by representative jewelers in every state 
and in practically every important city of the coun- 
try. 

A marked relation was found to exist between 
credit losses and extent of installment business in 
the retail jewelry trade. For all stores reporting, 
the average credit loss amounted to 1.4 per cent of 
total sales. Among the concerns doing from 50 to 
75 per cent installment business, however, the ratio 
of losses to sales amounted to 2.9 per cent, while 
the jewelers doing 75 per cent or more of their 
business on installment suffered an average credit 
loss of 5.9 per cent. 

Interesting results were revealed by a study of 
credit losses by geographic sections. New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and the Central North- 
west all show typical figures considerably below 
that for the country as a whole. The Pacific North- 
west on the other hand shows a credit loss very 
much above the general figure, while the Southwest 
to a less degree is also above. 


Particular interest is held to attach to the high 
average loss figure reported by the Pacific North- 
west, 3.2 per cent as compared with 1.4 for the 
entire country. It is recalled that the trend of 
sales among jewelry stores in that region has been 
markedly upward over the past six years, as con- 
trasted with a downward trend for the country at 
large. There is felt to be ground for the belief 
that a relation exists between the two—that the 


increase in business has been at least partially 
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brought about by very liberal extension of credit in 
that part of the country, and that this practice has 
resulted in a considerably higher percentage of 
credit loss than is found in other sections. 

In general, a noticeable tightening up of jewelry 
installment terms is revealed by a comparison with 
the similar data brought to light in the Commerce 
Department’s National Retail Credit Survey, the 
jewelry report states. More than 80 per cent of the 
jewelry stores were found to require 20 per cent or 
more down payment on an installment sale, with 
22 per cent of the concerns calling for a one-third 
cash payment or more. In a great majority of in- 
stances the jewelers require completion of the con- 
tract in six payments or less, it is shown, and 
within a period of 12 months or less. 


» » » 


Weir Succeeds Klarnet as National 
Director 





WILLIAM W. WEIR 


The Board of Directors of the National Retail 
Credit Association has selected W. W. Weir, 
Credit Manager of The May Company, Los An- 
geles, California, to fill the vacancy on the Board 
created by the resignation of S. L. Klarnet, Credit 
Manager of H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, 
California. 

Mr. Weir is well known to the credit fraternity, 
and rated as one of the outstanding credit execu- 
tives of the country. 

An interesting feature of his election is that The 
May Company now has three of its credit man- 
agers on the N. R. C. A. Board, C. F. Jackson of 
St. Louis and Russell Fish of Denver being the 


other members. 
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Good Publicity on “Returned Goods Evil’”’ 


Woman may be “uncertain, coy and hard to 
please,” as the poet says she is, but merchants, like 
everybody else, have got used to that. What does 
cause them anguish is that she doesn’t do more 
thinking in the store before making her purchase. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association says 
she sends back anywhere from 20 to 40 per cent of 
her “purchases.” 

Millions of dollars are wasted in time and labor. 
Trainloads of furs, underwear, shoes and millinery 
are hauled to houses, only to be sent back again. 
The total value of goods returned in A/l retail 
stores is $1,600,000,000. 

The inconsiderate “shoppers” are a great burden 
to the stores and legitimate customers. They waste 
energy, complicate life, drain the stores of goods 
that could be sold otherwise, and inflict additional 
cost upon sensible women who know what they 
want and get it.—San Francisco Examiner. 


» » » 


For some time past the saying has been that pros- 
perity was just around the corner. Perhaps that 
is why so many have been absent—out looking for 
the corner.—Credit Echoes. 


» » » 


Kruse Addresses Sedalia Credit 
Association 


Mr. August J. Kruse, better known to the credit 
fraternity of the land as “Gus” Kruse, secretary 
of the St. Louis local association and Superin- 
tendent of the Associated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau, was guest speaker at the nconday 
meeting of the Sedalia, Mo., Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation on September 23. He was accompanied to 
Sedalia by Mr. E. A. Stranquist of the St. Louis 
Retailers Collection Service. 

Mr. Kruse delivered a most interesting and in- 
structive address on the necessity of business peo- 
ple making constant use of credit bureau service 
and referred to statistics issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce to prove conclusively that credit 
losses could not be kept within their proper limits 
without such service. 

A splendid attendance was on hand to hear Mr. 
Kruse and Service Division members from Boone- 
ville, Higginsville and Marshall were present with 
nice delegations from their respective memberships. 





POSITION WANTED 


By highly capable accountant, credit and col- 
lection manager. Could report on short notice. 
Now employed. Address J. W. F., care “The 
Credit World.” 

















What Subscribers 
Think of the Better 


Letters Service 


“We have used the Service both in col- 
lection and promotional work with re- 
sults beyond our expectations.”—A De- 
partment Store. 


“It has been of immense benefit in the 
conduct of this business.”—A utomotive 
Service. 

“It is a splendid help in preparing Bul- 
letin material and I hope it is exten- 
sively used by the various Bureaus.””— 
Credit Bureau Manager. 


“T am glad to say that these letters are 
well worth the $20.00 we paid for 
them.”—Department Store. 


“We would not think of being without 
this Service since we have become ac- 
customed to it.”—Furniture Store. 


Will you try it—at our risk? Here’s 
what you’ll get: 


1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter-ideas for better and quicker col- 
lections, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge 
accounts and reviving inactive ones. 

2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 
letter to solicit new charge accounts and 


(b) one new letter to revive inactive 
accounts. 


3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


$20.00 a Year 


Order it on approval—examine it—send 
it back if you’re not satisfied and we'll 
cancel the bill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A special three-letter campaign, to revive in- 
active accounts during the present Buying Sea- 
son, will be sent free with all October sub- 
scriptions. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 
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THE Boston CONFERENCE 


Extracts from Addresses Given Before The 


Third Boston Conference on Retail Distribution 


Boston Stores Lose $50,000 a Year by 
Allowing Accounts to Run 70 Days 


Fifty thousand dollars a year is the cost to a 
group of Boston stores which do over half the sales 
volume of the city, of allowing their customers to 
take 70 days to pay their bills. This is the estimate 
of Elliott $. Boardman, of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, who urged that stores take steps to 
bring about more prompt payment of accounts due. 

Individual establishments may find it difficult to 
alter their practice, but there can be no unfavor- 
able reaction if the stores act collectively, he argued. 

Mr. Boardman predicted that retail volume will 
continue to decline until the latter part of next 
year, adding that profit, on the other hand, may 
take an upward course if profit-robbing principles 
are eliminated or abolished. 


» » » 


Customer Turnover Greatest in 
Depression 


By Joun Davip 
President, John David, Inc., New York 


The past 22 months have run true to form with 
other periods of depression in the fact that customer 
turnover has become very big. The stores that have 
made a real effort to get business have had the op- 
portunity of serving an unusually large number of 
total strangers. And therein lies the great chance 
for the future, for very many of these new cus- 
tomers can be held. 


Our task, as I have said, was to hold our own 
trade and gain sufficient new trade to compensate 
for the fact that purchases per customer had de- 
clined. I might sum up most of our work by say- 
ing that we strove to maintain our standards. We 
refused to allow general conditions to discourage us. 

Because business was hard to get we knew that 
it would be suicidal to sit back and wait for busi- 
ness to come to us. Because mark-up had to be 
sliced in order to meet a lower price demand we 
cut overhead, but only where there was waste. No 
service was allowed to suffer. Our organization 
was not reduced. 
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Recognize New Era—Advice of Sincere 


“All industry is indulging in panic thinking,” 
Victor Sincere, president of the National Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., declared at the Boston conference 
on retail distribution, held under the auspices of the 
Retail Trade Board. 

“It will be many years,” he said, “before 1929 
is again considered a normal year, and it is business’ 
job to plan with sense to accept new conditions pre- 
vailing in commodity price markets, to get out and 
do something, and to put a halt to the waiting 
game. 

“There is demand in business,” he pointed out, 
“for more research, so that the cost of distribution, 
which is alarming, may be lowered.” 

Too long, he said, we have permitted irrational 
thinking to hold sway until we are drowning in 
its quicksand. 

Weakened consumer credit structure by too lib- 
eral granting of credit, too liberal use of the return 
privilege, lack of creative advertising and merchan- 
dising, are some of the problems which retailers 
must solve. Mr. Sincere said the store also needs 
to stimulate its personnel, to take the rank and file 
into its confidence, and to reestablish their faith 
in the future of the job. 


» » » 


What About New Standards of Living? 


By Paut H. Nystrom 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia University 


Some very fundamental social and economic 
changes are going on at the present time in this 
country. The declines in family incomes are being 
accompanied by fierce and tragic struggles to main- 
tain the semblance of former. standards of living. 

Now standards of living depend not only upon 
incomes received, but also the size of families to be 
supported and the skill in management of incomes 
for the use of these families. The standard of liv- 
ing is the most important consideration in Amer- 
ican life. 

Just as there is probably no more durable satis- 
faction than the feeling that comes with the con- 
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sciousness of progress in improving our standards 
of living, there is nothing so disappointing and dis- 
heartening as to face the facts of declining stand- 


ards. 


Lower incomes are now putting a tremendous 
strain on family life. The birth rate is falling rap- 
idly. Divorces are increasing by leaps and bounds. 
There is no measure of the irritation endured, the 
sense of frustration, the criticism both spoken and 
unspoken back of family doors. As yet there has 
been but little emphasis placed upon the possibili- 
ties of maintaining or even raising the standard of 
living by skilful management. That may come later. 


Besides the immediate losses in income and steady 
retrogression in standards of living, there has most 
certainly been a sharp decline in the amount of 
wealth in the possession of the masses. When this 
depression finally clears away, we shall probably 
find that there has been an unprecedented concen- 
tration of ownership into fewer hands during the 
period since 1929. 


It will take many years at best for the masses 
of the people to recover their property losses suf- 
tered since the high points reached in 1928-1929. 
There is as yet apparently no thorough public ap- 
preciation of these profound economic changes 


among the people of this country. 


One of the most serious errors of business plan- 
ning in these days is the assumption made by so 
many men that this is but another business panic 
and that complete recovery will speedily occur. 

It would seem far wiser for business to assume 
that the recovery, when it occurs, will be slow, that 
millions of people will be permanently left on lower 
planes of income and of standards of living, that 
business fluctuations will take place from a new 
and lower level, and that unemployment, that 
specter that haunts us now, will become in some 


degree a steady companion for years to come. 


Nor does there seem to be any escape from these 
conditions except by intelligent social and economic 
planning, for which we have little or no experience 
and which must of necessity require time, even 
after its necessity has been admitted and accepted. 





POSITION WANTED 


High type man 27 years of age, college 
education and five years’ experience in 
credits and collections, with large retail 
organization where is now employed. 
All inquirers will be furnished complete 
details and best of reference. 


Address: C. W. 101 in care of Credit World 


A Big Man in a Big Job 


L. S. Crowder, General Credit Manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, is one of the best 
known credit executives in the country. He became 
a member of the N. R. C. A. in 1915, when he 
was Credit Manager of W. A. Green & Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


LINDLEY S. CROWDER 


He later took up the work of field representative 
of the N. R. C. A., and was responsible for increas- 
ing its membership and service. He was elected 
Vice President of the Association in 1917, and 
owing to the resignation of W. H. J. Taylor of 
New York shortly after his election as President, 
filled out the unexpired term of Mr. Taylor as 
President. 

He now has under his charge the supervision of 
all the Montgomery Ward retail stores. 


> 2 ® 


“Say It With Flowers” 


At one of the monthly meetings of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Duluth the name of 
a doubtful credit risk was mentioned. One of the 
leading florists arose and said: “Why, that fellow 
has moved to Minneapolis; we have a bill against 
him that is long past due and a few days ago wrote 
him that unless the bill was paid at once, we would 
take the matter up with the party to whom he sent 
the flowers. 


“A few days later, we received this answer: 
‘That’s fine with me—I sent them to a friend’s 
funeral.’ ” 


The CREDIT WORLD 





A SoLiLtoquy 
oF A CrepiItT MAN 


By H. W. HOKLAS 
Credit Manager Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


" ARD business, this firing of an employee,” 
4 thought the credit man. “I'll go through 
the store and get ready for this ordeal” — 

“Hello, Mr. Anthony! Did the youngster’s shop 
go well today?” “Pretty well—might have been 
busier—the coats—pardon me—may I help you 
madam?” 

From behind the group of sale coats beckons the 
affable, alert Mr. Hanford, a shrewd merchandiser. 
“Come here, something to show you”’—in that tone 
that might mean he has heard that the firm is go- 
ing to offer you the vice presidency or—what could 
it be? 

“This letter,” continues Mr. Hanford, “ ‘Kinfle 
and Co. invites the honor of your presence at their 
new show rooms at... New York City.’ Watch 
me. Now we'll collect that account for returned 
goods that you have been after.” 

On past the corset shop to smile on the bunch 
and keep friends and—yes, the credit man did talk 
himself into a show of temper the other day... . 
she did seem dumb but then we all do sometimes. 
She is there with her smile and cheery joke—glad 
she isn’t sore. 

There’s Irene—kept pretty straight since I got 
her to prorate her bills and get all of her creditors 
paid; took a year—good girl, Irene. Going to the 
floor below I must not pass up that lingerie girl. 
She wants to “razz” me again for the bookkeeper 
showing that ledger sheet to the man’s wife. 

That mistake cuts her out of a hundred dollars 
per month in sales and there may be two divorces 
besides. Can’t tell me that his wife didn’t know 
that he was playing her double before she came in 
and spied his personal account. Now the buyer is 
coming up to moan, too. Just as if it happened 
yesterday instead of last month and just as if I 
haven’t heard that story before from her as well 
as from the boss. 

“Glad to see you,” said Martha as she shook 
hands. “I was pretty mad when you called me on 
my House Account the other day but I thought it 
over and after all you do have a tough job. I’d 
hate to have to collect all the money on that House 
Ledger. I am going to pay my account.” And the 
arrangement was made right there and the tour 
resumed. 
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“See here,” said Fritz, the head of the Alter- 
ation Department, “that error on that C.O.D. 
wasn’t ours. Blame that on the Delivery Depart- 
ment. You see, it was this way. The dress was 
sent...” “Sure we will collect it, Fritz, and 
if we can’t then the Credit Department will stand 
the loss.” 

There is that fellow Lambert. I can’t see him 
today or I won’t get that girl fired . . . wish I 
didn’t have to do that job. Sooner turn down an 
account any day. I need Lambert’s opinion as to 
whether it is even remotely advisable to open an 
occasional account on our first floor . . . he is there 
more than I am. I'll see him Monday. 

“Greetings, Harry! Did the lower priced dresses 
give you a run in competition with your shop to- 
day? You’re right, we have all been pretty busy 
today. Glad of it, we need the business” . . . 

“No, I wouldn’t say she might bring back that 
$195.00 coat, without seeing you first. Of course 
not. You’re the buyer, Miss Brown.” 

Must get down to the first floor and casually see 
Miss Kate. Another argument when I had a mean 
cold the other day. Here she is now. “Sorry to 
be so slow on the O.K. Board when you called 
me today. Hope we got cleared up then... we 
tried. Good day wasn’t it?” 

Pretty close to closing time. Have to get back 
and fire that girl. Wish I could duck that job 
but I can’t. Well, here goes. 





| 
| YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 
| 


Detroit 


| Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If 


| Sent to 


| The Merchants Credit Bureau 


Incorporated 
The largest collection department in the city 
specializing on RETAIL ACCOUNTS. The 
benefits accruing in placing your accounts with 
an organization owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable Safety Assured | 
Commercial Accounts Also Handled 


Address: 
UNITED ARTISTS BUILDING 
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Planning New 
Bureau Service 


(Continued from page 11.) 


We can truly say that we cover the State of 
Wyoming and our national reporting business is 
increasing rapidly. This is certainly a service which 
can be developed, both to the benefit of your mer- 
chants who do out of town business and for in- 
creasing the revenue of your bureau. 

Several years ago we installed another form of 
service—a service both to our members and to the 
public, in the forming of a loan fund. We had 
seen the need of such a service for a long time, and 
when the moment was ripe, I put the proposition up 
to our members in detail. The result was that they 
immediately subscribed to the fund, and it has 
been working splendidly ever since. 

Our plan of handling this loan fund is, we be- 
lieve, a little different and is along certain well 
defined and fixed policies. We will only loan money 
to borrowers for the express purpose of paying up 
past due bills, and under no conditions will we 
finance the purchase of any new articles. We dis- 
burse the money direct to our members and deliver 
the receipted bills to the borrower. We lend this 
money at a total rate of 10% per annum, and 
during the three years the plan has been in opera- 
tion we have not written off a single loss. 

This feature of our work has been highly praised 
by members and public alike. We know positively 


that we have kept several slow but honest debtors — 


out of bankruptcy, have kept many men from los- 
ing their jobs through garnishment, have helped to 
rehabilitate the credit standing of a number of 
individuals and have increased our members’ collec- 
tion turnover. Of course, by handling this fund 
through the credit bureau, we have an opportunity 
to thoroughly determine the credit risk, and have 
some moral effect on the prompt repayment of 
the loan. 


Another service which we planned and inaugu- 
rated several years ago, and one which our mem- 
bers have told us saves them hundreds of dollars a 
year is what we call our Vigilance Service. The 
necessity for this was brought about by the hordes of 
itinerant advertising solicitors, promotion schemes, 
sales building contests, membership and contribu- 
tion drives with which we are afflicted. 

Merchants began to complain and looked to us 
for a remedy. We prepared a sort of a pledge 
card which they signed and displayed in their place 
of business. It said in effect that they would not 
consider an unknown advertising solicitation or pro- 
motion scheme until it had been investigated and 
approved by the Vigilance Committee. 
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When any of these high pressure boys showed 
up, they were told to go to the Credit Exchange 
and present their proposition there first. They 
were a terrible nuisance when we started this, but 
the town is acquiring a hard-boiled reputation and 
I suppose the word has been passed around, for 
they do not visit us nearly as frequently. We have 
a number of different methods of dealing with these 
promoters, the best of which is to tell them that 
we will have to’ make an investigation of their 
activities in other towns, which will take about three 
days. They nearly always fold up and move on out. 

We have incurred the enmity of the advertising 
grafter, but we have certainly built some good will 
among the merchants. This plan went so well that 
the Chamber of Commerce adopted it, feeling that 
it could give it wider publicity and perhaps reach 
more businesses, but the Credit Exchange is still 
the Vigilance Committee. 


Another important service that we perform, not 
only for the merchants of Cheyenne, but for those 
of the whole state, is to watch closely the work of 
the State Legislature. We warn our merchants 
and fellow-bureaus of impending legislation which 
would be detrimental to and a hindrance in the 
conduct of their business. This service, while per- 
formed unostentatiously and without thought of re- 
ward, I am sure, is appreciated. 

In addition ‘to the somewhat different types of 
service mentioned, we maintain an aggressive col- 
lection department and a multigraph department 
which is revenue producing. Not all of the forms 
of service which we have introduced have been suc- 
cessful, and when we see that they are not work- 
ing or that they are too expensive to continue in 
proportion to the universality of the demand, we 
discontinue them. 

In closing, the only advice or thought that I can 
leave with you in planning new bureau service, is 
to study the situations in your community; find out 
what your merchants want, and if they don’t know, 
experiment a little. However, be willing to per- 
form any service you can consistently do with the 
set up and organization at your command so that 
your bureau may become firmly entrenched in your 
community. 

Do everything and anything you can to build 
good will and confidence between your merchants, 
your bureau and the citizens of your town, and 
don’t be afraid to do just a little more than you 


are paid for. 


Epiror’s Note.—I have placed the closing para- 
graphs of this article in italics because in these short 
paragraphs Colonel De Vere has summed up the 
fundamentals which make for a successful credit 
bureau.—D. J. Wooptock. 
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One Way to Help 


In Tacoma, as elsewhere, there are thousands 
upon thousands of salaried men and women who 
are making just as much or more than they did 
when the late lamented prosperity bubble was 
pricked in the fall of 1929. Indeed, these men and 
women are relatively much better off than they 
were, due to the general and marked decline in 
commodity prices. 

Yet there are many in this group who are tak- 
ing advantage of the hardships of others and hiding 
behind the smoke screen of “hard times.” 


They delay needlessly in the payment of 
their ordinary household accounts because of 
“hard times.” 

They deny themselves and their families 
needed clothing, furniture and medical at- 
tention because of “hard times.” 

They procrastinate about painting the 
house or adding that extra room because of 
“hard times.” 


And so it goes with the class that could do most 
to help a return of prosperity too often lagging in 
its simple obligations. 

This is not a plea for extravagant spending. 
Far from it. But if we ever expect a return to 
business normalcy we should at least be normal in 
our buying and spending habits when we can. 

And just as important as more spending is paying 
promptly for what we have already purchased. 

Leaving out those who through reduced work or 
total lack of employment, are unable to pay their 
accounts promptly, just suppose for a moment that 
all the rest who can (and that includes the great 
majority) should pay all their July and older ac- 
counts the first week in August. 

A few credit managers might suffer strokes, but 
the general effect would be to make Tacoma hum 
with business activity and the confidence which 
would be engendered would give Old Man Depres- 
sion another solar plexus blow.—Charles Welch in 
Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


Epitor’s Nore: 


This straight-from-the-shoulder editorial is one 
of the most forceful “prompt-pay” messages ever 
penned. 

It is reprinted here as an inspiration to members 
in other cities to encourage and foster similar pub- 
licity in their local newspaper. Such publicity is 
bound to have a beneficial reaction —D. J. W. 





Young man, thoroughly competent Credit 
and Collection Manager, installment business, 
seeks position offering good future. Ten years’ 
experience. Address Box 102, The Credit 
World. 
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Study Courses 


In Retail Credits 


The Educational Department of the National 
Retail Credit Association furnishes the most 
thorough study course in Retail Credit—for in- 
dividuals or organized classes. 


Diplomas are issued upon completion of the 
course. 


Many classes have already been organized, 
under the auspices of our local associations. 
Many stores are enrolling their entire credit 
personnel. 


Prepare today for tomorrow’s opportunity! En- 
roll now for the Winter Course. 


For full information address: 


Guy H. Hulse 


Secretary and Educational Director 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











GOOD BOOKS 


for 


CREDIT MEN 


Retail Credit Procedure 


By Norris A. Brisco 
in collaboration with The Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York City 
Based on the actual experiences of these success- 
ful credit men, this book solves the problems which 
confront retailers from the moment the prospective 
customer says, “‘I would like to open a charge 
account.” Official Textbook of N. R. A. Courses. 
PRICE $4.00 


Retail Credit Practice 
By Bartlett & Reed 


A practical, authoritative manual for retail store 
credit executives and students of credit practices. 
Official Textbook of N. R. C. A. Courses, 

PRICE $4.00 


Bankruptcy Reform 


By R. Preston Shealey 
of Washington (D.C.) Bar 
Presenting in clear, non-technical language, the 
case of the retailer for speedy reform of the pres- 
ent archaic bankruptcy laws. 
PRICE 530 CENTS 


Order From 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. 











A MODERN INDEXING METHOD 


By WILLIAM C. WAUGH 


Russell-Soundex Department 
Remington Rand Business Service 


so, it behooves us, if we are to meet the ever- 

increasing demands for speed in our service, 
to take steps to insure the highest degree of accuracy 
possible with the greatest amount of speed, and this 
brings us around to your records, your index, which 
is your most valuable possession. 


S without accuracy is worthless. And 


You spent hundreds and thousands of dollars 
building up a credit history regarding the paying 
habits of the citizens in your locality, which should 
be available immediately upon demand, and you are 
thwarted in your attempts to produce this informa- 
tion many times because of the inherent weakness of 
an alphabetic index. 

An alphabetic index is as obsolete as a two-cyl- 
inder motor car, and this fact has been recognized 
by leading authorities in orthography for many, 
many years, the reason being that all names may be 
spelled in many different ways. For instance, there 
are twenty-one ways of spelling Sullivan, forty-two 
ways of spelling Siegel, thirty-six ways of spelling 
Snyder, seventeen ways of spelling Smith, twenty- 
two ways of spelling Burke, etc. 


A simple illustration of what a far-reaching 
effect your index has: Mrs. Samuel F. Byrns, 
B-Y-R-N-S (she used to spell her name 
B-E-R-N-S), has developed quite a superiority com- 
plex since Sam, her husband, cleaned up in oils 
down in Wall Street. 


One morning, in a certain department store in 
New York, she had run the girl in the lingerie 
department ragged for half an hour before she 
finally selected a beautiful and expensive negligee 
that any girl would love to have, and in a super- 
cilious manner said to the salesperson, “Charge it.” 
“What is your name and address, please?” in- 
quired the girl politely. “Mrs. Samuel F. Byrns, 
824 Park Avenue,” accompanied by a look which 
indicated quite clearly that if the girl was not so 
dumb she would have immediately recognized her 
as the wife of the big oil operator in Wall Street. 
The salesperson, not wishing to risk any more 
verbal arrows, wrote up the sales ticket “Mrs. Sam- 
uel F. Berns.” 

Later on, a young man in the shipping room 
with lots of initiative (?) not finding a Mrs. 
Samuel F. Berns at the address given, but finding 
S. F. Berns at 284 Park Avenue, thinking there 
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had just been a mistake in the house number, 
changed the address and out went the negligee to 
284 Park Avenue. 


Now, S. F. Berns, at 284 Park Avenue, was not 
in the habit of sending home or buying negligees 
that cost $58.95, nor, as a matter of fact, ones that 
cost $3.98, and when the package was delivered, 
this Mrs. Berns, who was fearfully jealous, imme- 
diately decided that Solly, her husband, was doing 
what for a long time she had suspected, and here 
was absolute evidence of her husband’s perfidy. 

Not even waiting to call him on the telephone, 
she immediately hopped in a cab and was driven to 
his place of business on Thirty-ninth Street, where 
the subsequent events were referred to by those 
present (in the corridors and all surrounding of- 
fices) as the original battle of the century. It will 
be more charitable to draw the curtain. 

Now, let’s see what happened. In the auditing 
department of this particular store were delayed 
statistics due to the open calling on talley sheet; 
in the accounting department, duplicate statements, 
wrong postings, transfer entries; the adjustment 
department—God help them—the claim department 
—they need His help too! 

The cause of all this? An alphabetic index which 
widely separates names that sound alike but are 
spelled differently. There were 1,842 names in the 
index between Berns and Byrns. The effect: Mrs. 
Samuel F. Byrnsy at 824 Park Avenue, closed her 
account with this particular store. Mr. S. F. 
Berns, of 284 Park Avenue, also decided it would 
be much safer to trade somewhere else. 

These two accounts, in 1929, bought a total of 
$2,894.68 worth of merchandise. 


In a recent superficial survey which we made of 
a certain credit bureau in one of the eastern cities, 
we found fourteen per cent errors in their files. 
Now, think what that means. Out of every hundred 
cards, fourteen were misfiled, and, in each case, the 
misfiling was due to a misinterpretation of the 
spelling of the name. 

Not so long ago we installed Russell-Soundex in 
a credit bureau with approximately 500,000 cards, 
and we found 25,000 duplicates. In other words, 
cards bearing the same name but spelled differently, 
and in the majority of cases with good information 
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on one spelling of the name and derogatory intor- 
mation on the other. 

Now, with conditions of this sort, brought about 
by that primary factor of similar sounding names 
spelled differently, it is only natural to seek im- 
provement. So, a good many years ago Mr. J. E. 
Russell, who, at the time, was a clerk in the office 
of the Recorder of Deeds in Williamsport County, 
Pennsylvania, became interested in a study of names. 


His studies and research, which were extended 
over a period of years, took him back to the time 
of the ancients, when the only means of written 
expression were hieroglyphics and characters, up 
through the time of the Phoenicians, who invented 
the first alphabet, through the Greeks and the 
Romans, and on up to the time of the Normans, 
who invented the alphabet which we use today, 
and out of his research came this fact: 

That there are certain letters which are peculiar 
to all of these various alphabets, and that by the 
use of these key letters, so-called, we can auto- 
matically and scientifically group ninety-six per cent 
of all names that sound alike but are spelled dif- 
ferently. 

Like all great things, it’s extremely simple! The 
letters I refer to are B—C—-D—L—M— and R. 
Now then, the most accurate and the most rapid 
method of filing known to science is numeric; in 
other words, you can file and find more rapidly 
and more accurately in a numeric file than you can 
in an alphabetic file. That is axiomatic. Conse- 
quently, we assign these key letters a numeric equiv- 
alent: B is 1, C—2, D—3, L—4, M—5, R—6. 
Reduce the name to a numeric equivalent, and file 
and find numerically. 

We have found that the greatest difficulty which 
exists in indexing is due to vowels, A—E—I—O— 


U—W-—-Y. You can put vowels in a name, you 


can take them out, you can transpose them, or what 
not, and while they make no particular difference 
in the sound of a name, they make a tremendous 
difference in the alphabetical structure and sequence 
of the name in a file. Consequently, in Russell- 
Soundex, we eliminate the vowels and what hap- 
pens ? 


Although there are thirty-six ways of spelling 
“Snyder,” it resolves itself into one number, 536, 
and because of the fact that Russell-Soundex guides 
are numbered rather than having alphabetic sub- 
divisions printed on them, in looking for Snyders 
we would go to the “S” drawer or “S” section 
of your file, running down numerically to the 536 
guide, and there we will find all the Snyders re- 
regardless of how they are spelled. No prolonged 
search, no individual interpretation of a signature 
or sound of the name. 
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You have only one place to look and you know 
if the name isn’t there it is not in the file. Now 
just think what this means from the standpoint of 
accurate identification and speedy reference, with 
the resulting speed of service which will be enjoyed, 
to say nothing of the indirect effect which is bound 
to be costly. 

Speaking of identification, you know this whole 
theory of indexing is nothing more or less than a 
process of elimination. If you will, a process of 
segregation, a mechanical means of accurately and 
speedily identifying the particular person you are 
seeking. When you get to the Snyder group and 
you have many Snyders, it is necessary to have 
some further means of identification other than the 
fact that the name is Snyder. You don’t look for 
Snyder as a surname, you look for Albert, Ben- 
jamin, Charles, David, Edward, Frank, or some 
particular Snyder. 

So you see that in every instance where there 
is a duplication of the same kind of name, you 
have to have further means of identification in 
addition to the surname. In Russell-Soundex we 
provide for distribution by given name and middle 
initial, should the voluminousness of your files 
justify it. 

And speaking of size, this system is just as ap- 
plicable to the small bureau as it is to the larger 
one, on the small list of names as it is the larger list 
of names. There isn’t any doubt whatever of the 
fact that as your list grows the value of your index 
increases, but the fundamentals are exactly the same 
regardless of whether you have five thousand names 
or five million. 

This system is a logical evolution of indexing 
and fundamentally it is scientifically correct. 
It sets a new standard of service which you can 
provide for your clientele, and there is no question 
but what with good service you can increase your 
membership, if you are 2 bureau man; you can re- 
duce the overhead if you are a retail credit man, 
to say nothing of the avoidance of such errors as 
withholding credit from a deserving applicant be- 
cause he appears in your files as Leo S-A-N- 
D-O-U-S-K-I—with a derogatory history instead 
of Leo S-E-N-D-O-W-S-K-Y with a reputation of 
paying his bills promptly. Both would be 532 in 
Russell-Soundex. 
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Not So Dumb! 


Down in Georgia there is a Negro storekeeper 
who shows very keen business judgment. In his 
store there hangs a sign which reads: 

“KWITTIN THE CREDICK BIZNESS 
TILL I GET MY OUTS IN.”—Spokane Sweep- 


ings. 




















Cut Your Collection Costs! 














| ff Please/ » 


e NOW that we've 

; Remind You-- reminded you, 

won’t you send 

A) us a check— 
please? 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 


















































| Its so Easy~ 
for this past due 


to overlook these account will be 
things. Let us appreciated. 
have your remit- We'll be watch- 





tance now—and we ing for it! 
can both forget it! : Many Thanks! 
Thank You! 
































Why write letters when N.R.C.A. 
stickers bring in the slow accounts? 


They are not magic collectors of dead accounts but polite reminders 

to the slow. pay worded so that even the most particular can take no 

offense and often more effective than a personally written letter, at 
a fraction of the cost. 


SIX DIFFERENT FORMS—ORDER ANY DESIRED 


$220 per Thousand, postpaid 


ORDER FROM YOUR CREDIT BUREAU OR DIRECT 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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